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Prize Essay Contest 
by 
World Affairs 


Subject: Collaboration Between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations for Postwar 
World Order. 


AIMS OF THE CONTEST 


The reconstruction of international order at the end of the present war 
will be excessively difficult. It will require the cooperation of many 
nations. The close collaboration of the English speaking nations is 
essential. The United States and Great Britain have proclaimed their 
objectives in the Atlantic Charter and in the Lend-Lease Compact of 
February 23, 1942. The American people should be made thoroughly 
aware of their world-wide responsibilities. This essay contest should 
help to focus attention on so vital a subject and be productive of valu- 
able ideas and proposals. 


RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST 


1. The contest is open to all regularly registered undergraduates in properly 
accredited degree-granting institutions in the United States. 


2. The subject of the essay shall be “Collaboration Between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations for Postwar World Order.” 


3. The essay must be an original contribution prepared for this contest; no 
previously published article may be used. 

4. The essay must be typed double spaced on one side of white paper, size 8 x 
10% inches with a left-hand margin of two inches. 

5. A bibliography of pertinent material used in preparing the essay must be 
appended. Footnotes may be used at the discretion of the author. 

6. The essay should contain not more than five thousand words. 


7. The essay must be submitted to the editors of Wortp Arrarts not later than 
January 1, 1943 and should be accompanied by a duly authenticated statement 
that the student is properly registered in the university. 


8. Prominent judges will be selected by the editors of Wortp Arrairs and their 
decisions will be final. 

9. The winning essay will be published by the American Peace Society in what- 
ever form it deems desirable. All essays submitted will become the property 
of the Society. 

10. To the author of the winning essay will be awarded a prize of five hundred 

dollars. 
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The New World Calendar ... Now 


By ELISABETH ACHELIS 
Founder and President of the World Calendar Association 


| 


T is obvious that before the present world chaos can be lifted and 

the recurrence of similar catastrophies be prevented, greater under- 
standing and agreement must be had among nations. It is equally obvi- 
ous that agreement will be found since thoughtful persons everywhere 
are deeply aware that the future peace of the world is dependent upon 
it. But when agreement comes, it will not come all at once, for that is 
not in the nature of mankind. We must all plan and prepare for it 
now. Necessary and vital agreement is the outgrowth of a meeting of 
many minds intent upon finding solutions to differences through a 
willingness to share, to give and to take. 

On this basis, I should like to advance the proposition that agree- 
ment and cooperation among nations might well have its beginning in 
agreement on the simple, natural, and necessary improvement of the 
calendar—the new World Calendar—which already enjoys some agree- 
ment that could easily be increased—leading to a greater unity among 
the nations in at least the realm of Time. 

The human race has been making and remaking the calendar for 
at least 9,000 years; but the present Gregorian calendar now in use in 
English-speaking countries is less than 200 years old and in other coun- 
tries it has been in use for fewer than 20 years. Good as the Gregorian 
calendar is, its imperfections are increasingly apparent and call in- 
creasingly for correction. 

In the thousands of years man has been measuring time he has 
attempted to relate his measurement to the number of days it takes 
the earth to travel around the sun. This, of course, was tremendously 
important because, to be effective, the solar calendar had to agree with 
the procession of the seasons. 

If the farmers of a land, for example. get their livelihood from a 
crop that should be planted on or about May 15, think of the hardship 
of those farmers and all the other people in that land were the calendar 
continuously to get out of line with the seasons. This is what has hap- 
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pened. Past calendar history is full of the devices that had to be re. 
sorted to when even the uneducated could see that the calendar had 
slipped a cog or two or three. It was not until the Gregorian reform 
that a certain degree of accuracy was attained. 

Planting, harvesting, fishing, hunting, and migrating required a 
calendar that agreed year after year with the long journey of the earth 
around the sun. A calendar, however, that does no more than this, 
seems like one designed for use hundreds of years ago instead of for 
use today. A farmer or planter today is more than a farmer or a 
planter; he is also a businessman who needs a calendar that will do 
much more for him than to tell him only where the earth is in its yearly 
journey. Modern man demands a modern calendar, designed to meet 
economic and social requirements of our modern world. 


I] 


There are two real defects in our present calendar. One, that it 
constantly changes. Its fourteen variations follow a pattern so complex 
that few persons without a good deal of research could give the number 
of the days of the week such as Saturdays, Sundays, Mondays or Thurs- 
days within any months during the next dozen years. Are there four 
of these or five? Our present calendar, always beginning on different 
days of the week, is as unwieldy to use as would be a multiplication 
table that constantly varies from year to year, much too intricate to 
memorize. The second defect in our present calendar is the inequality 
of the quarters and half-years; the quarters vary in length from 90 to 
92 days, the halves from 181 to 184 days. 

What the world needs—calendar-wise—is an ordered civil calendar 
that will be perpetual with equal quarters and equal halves—every year 
the same. The World Calendar of 12 months and equal quarters pro- 
vides such a perpetual and equalized calendar, calling in its adoption 
for so few changes that, once made, few persons would be aware of 
them. But before describing the new World Calendar, let us examine 
briefly the advantages of this perpetual calendar of equal quarters. 

Anyone who uses any kind of time-schedule, anyone who has occa- 
sion to plan by dates, anyone who has to keep and compare business 
records, in fact, everyone, everywhere, needs a stabilized calendar to 
relieve him from unnecessary waste of time, effort and money. With 
such a perpetual calendar in use, a satisfactory schedule once found can 
be repeated forever; a date with its day once set and learned is set and 
learned forever; comparable statistics will have real meaning and value, 
and more accurate planning will be possible. 

Who has trouble with the calendar? It is easier to ask, who has 
not. Any school executive or faculty knows the almost impossible task 
of arranging the curriculum to agree with state laws and other consid- 
erations, when the school year can begin on half a dozen dates in 
September (depending on Labor Day), and when holidays throughout 
the year can come on different days during the week. The school teach- 
er’s task in this respect is not an enviable one. But anyone who is 
concerned with special dates in the year has trouble. Annual business 
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meetings on their prescribed days and important anniversaries, would 
gain stability and also would be easier to remember were these always 
to come on the same day of the week as well as on the same month 
date. An event that took place on a Sunday, for example, can hardly 
be celebrated in accordance with the original occasion when the anni- 
versary date falls on a week-day and everyone concerned is working. 

Consider the situation of a businessman whether his business is 
manufacturing or selling merchandise. As a businessman it is impera- 
tive that he have records that enable him to compare one period with 
another. He must know whether he is doing as well this year as he 
did during the corresponding period last year. On what days holidays 
fall, or whether months have four or five Saturdays, Sundays, Tuesdays 
or Thursdays, makes a great deal of difference, particularly when com- 
paring a week this year with the corresponding week in previous or 
the following years. 

Christmas buying in the United States, for example, usually begins 
after Thanksgiving Day; but the number of business days between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas in our calendar today varies with the 
week-day on which Christmas falls. In the new World Calendar, Christ- 
mas would always fall on Monday, December 25, and Thanksgiving on 
the fourth Thursday, November 23—giving a full four weeks’ interval 
for merchandising and gift buying. And, in addition, a Monday Christ- 
mas should be welcome to all since it affords a long week-end, with 
Saturday for material and Sunday for spiritual preparation. When 
other holidays fall in the middle of a week, it affects every activity 
differently than it does when they fall on a Saturday or a Monday. 

The World Calendar makes it possible, too, to make more accurate 
comparisons and careful planning from month to month in the same 
years, because each of the months contains its exact quota of 26 week- 
days, exclusive of Sundays. In our present calendar, February with 
only 24 week-days may be preceded and followed by months with 27 
week-days—a difference of 1214 per cent. 

The equal-quarter feature of the World Calendar is appreciated alsu 
by financiers and others who transact affairs on a quarterly basis. The 
difference between a 90-day quarter and a 92-day quarter is a matter 
of more than 2 per cent—a sizable item in certain circumstances, where- 
as the 91-day quarter of the new calendar brings an equal apportion- 
ment to all. 

Of greatest value, perhaps, is the new coordination that is now made 
possible among the various time-periods such as the day, week, month 
and quarter-year, since these all agree at the end of every quarter. Per- 
fect cooperation and simple synchronization are thus established, happy 
forerunner, perhaps, of similar harmonious cooperation and transac- 
tions in other directions. 

Peoples of different lands have pointed out the advantages and the 
cooperation that can be had with the new perpetual World Calendar. 
When holidays are placed on the same day of the week and always 
correspond with the same date of the month, travelling for businessmen 
and tourists all over the world would be vastly simplified. Banking, 
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national and religious holidays would be stable and easily known, there- 
by avoiding the many pitfalls that today waylay a harried businessman 
or in normal conditions the international traveller. 

The value of the World Calendar is being recognized by the endorse. 
ment of many groups and organizations, and by distinguished leaders 
in industry, labor, government, law, retailing, agriculture, finance, sci- 
ence, education, religion, and in other walks of life in this and other 
countries. 


Ill 


The World Calendar achieves all these benefits and many others by 
two simple devices. One is to rearrange the number of days in the 
months so that each quarter follows the rhythmic pattern of 31, 30, 30 
days, giving us an ordered 364-day year, easily divisible into half, third 
and quarter-years. Here is found order with variety. The other is to 
insert the essential 365th day as an extra day—the Year-End Day— 
an extra Saturday (December “Y” or 31) after the fourth quarter has 
been reached. And in leap years the Leap-Year Day, another extra Sat- 
urday, is placed at the end of June (June “L” or 31). Each quarter 
starts on Sunday and ends on Saturday. Every year, whether for eco- 
nomic, civil, social or religious purpose, is the same as every other year. 
Harmony is brought out of disharmony and disorder, unbalance, and 
uncertainty give way to order, balance and stability. 

The new Year-End Day at the close of every year and the new 
Leap-Year Day in the quadrennial mid-year of the World Calendar— 
those extra Saturdays that are the new World Holidays—would be a 
means of bringing the whole world into a closer relationship and of 
fostering a greater spirit of understanding and cooperation among the 
nations. 


IV 


As soon as the World Calendar goes into effect, greater efficiency, 
order and harmony can be expected in our every-day activities, whereby 
our life will be made smoother. Now more than ever before time is 
valuable. Save time and serve humanity. With the adoption of the new 
World Calendar the war effort will be expedited; and the calendar will 
become a more efficacious instrument for all mankind. 

In addition, the benefits of having a calendar geared to present-day 
requirements will be felt in a still greater measure in the peace that 
will follow the war. The World Calendar itself can be a symbol of that 
universal agreement on fundamentals that must come before humanity 
can ever realize its ideal of “Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

Oftentimes the first step in a constructive program is the most difh- 
cult to take. Adoption of the World Calendar could greatly ease that 
first step since time, the calendar, can actually become a unifier of the 
world, and the new World Holidays bring a greater spirit of harmony 
and a closer relationship among peoples, nations and races. 


V 


Adoption of the World Calendar will come when one or two of 
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the larger nations endorse it. Fourteen nations* already have given 
their official approval to this modern time-plan. The endorsement of 
the United States at this time, we believe, would result in other nations 
agreeing also, whereby the World Calendar could go into effect by 
1945. That would be an excellent year for the change, as December 
30, 1944, falls on Saturday in both the old and the new calendars. The 
next day, December 31 in the old calendar, could be that extra Satur- 
day, the first World Holiday of the new calendar, and 1945 could begin 
on Sunday, January 1. From that time on the calendar would be 
stabilized and perpetual—every year the same. 

Were this unusual opportunity to be disregarded through apathy, 
indifference and opposition, the world will have to welter through five 
more years of confusion, disorder and uncertainty in its annual Time 
because another coincidental date at the turn of a year does not occur 
until 1950. Could anyone today or any earnest reader of World Affairs 
willingly consent to delay any further the adoption of the new and better 


World Calendar?7 


*Afghanistan, Brazil, Chile, China, Esthonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Panama, Peru, Spain, Turkey and Uruguay. 

Further information may be attained by addressing The World Calendar 
Association at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





In the Tall Grass 


By Stanton A. CoBLENTZ 


Here where the tall grass, like a giant’s hair. 
Billows beneath the strong, sea-scented breeze, 
I mark no ripple of the world’s despair, 

But might inhabit green Hesperides! 


Bright-gold with poppies and the honeyed broom, 
Rosy with mallow; cloudy blue where hills 

Are tinctured with the sweet wild-lilac bloom, 
These slopes reflect no warring tongues or wills. 


Here in the grass, I read as with a sense 
Deeper than ears or eyes; there speaks anew 
The language of earth’s leafy innocence 

That calls a flower real, a throne untrue. 


For this is the eternal; this shall stand 
After the rods of man have ceased to be, 
Parts of one changeless, one immortal band: 
The grass, the woods, the mountains and the sea! 
From the New York Times. 








What? Another League? 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


Chairman, Department of Sociology and Social History at Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
































RMY officers, who are training at a number of camps in the United 

States, tell me that one of the most startling experiences of their 
present life is to note the sudden disappearance of a brother officer for 
a few weeks and then, without explanation or without excitement, to 
have this friend re-appear and resume his routine work in the military 
encampment. The vanishing act, if we may call it that, is generally 
understood to have some connection with a tour of foreign service. The 
absent brother may have been in North Africa, India or China. He 
comes and goes with the same nonchalance that a soldier travels from 
Ft. Meade to Baltimore. Space and time have been annihilated be- 
tween continents. 

The speed of air transportation may be taken as one symbol of 
world re-organization. Whether we like it or not, every section of the 
globe lies in our own back yard. Every so-called foreign nation forms 
part of our own neighborhood. And every human being on the face of 
the earth should be a Good Neighbor. 

This picture of the world as a neighborhood community was antici- 
pated by Victor Hugo many years ago. He wrote as follows: 

In the twentieth century, there will be an extraordinary nation. That nation 
will be great and it will be free. She will be illustrious, rich, intelligent, pacific, 
cordial to the rest of humanity. She will have the sweet gravity of an elder sister. 
She will be astonished at the glory of conic projectiles and she will find it difficult 
to see any difference between an army General and a butcher. The purple of the 
one will not appear unlike the red of the other. A battle between Italians and 
Germans, between British and Russians, between Prussians and French, will be 
as absurd as a battle between the Picards and Burgundians. She will find stupid 
the oscillation of victory which invariably leads to another upset of the equilibrium: 
Waterloo always following Austerlitz. 

This country will not be called France; it will be called Europe in the twentieth 
century, and later, still more transfigured, it will be called humanity. 

Another Frenchman, Aristide Briand, once wrote “There is not one 
peace for Europe and another for Asia, but one peace for the entire 
world.” The lesson that was only partially learned in 1914 is being 
taught with greater suffering in 1942: a blow delivered against justice, 
peace and liberty in any part of the world causes profound economic 
dislocation and political terror in every other part of the world. If 
any one nation is allowed to take the law into its own hands, it is strik- 
ing at the security of every human being. 

According to the Divine natural law, every sovereign or independent 
state is a moral person. The nation is just as much answerable to the 
law of God as any individual man or woman. The duties as well as the 
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rights of sovereign states have often been enumerated and described. 
A multitude of people, organized in a state, have no right to lay violent 
hands on their neighbors or to commit crimes. In the eyes of God there 
have always been limits to the state’s authority. Those limits are 
subject to closer definition today, because of the increased interdepend- 
ence of all peoples. 

The problem has been and is to develop machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and the application of penalties upon those na- 
tions which refuse to accept judicial or arbitral decisions. 

The formula for world reconstruction is clear and simple. There 
is only one remedy for total anarchy and that is worid government. 
Absolute and unlimited state sovereignty has been carried to the absurd 
extreme of worldwide murder. If each nation is to remain the supreme 
judge of its own cause, there can be no real treaty of peace after this war. 

Salvation lies in the free acceptance of a new national status: mem- 
bership in the United States of the world. Benedict XV spoke of this 
new type of world organization as “an association of nations” or a 
“Society of States.” If the expression means anything, it signifies a 
willingness to accept a condition of modified State sovereignty. It means 
that nations, great and small, must find a way to pool their independence. 
not completely, but in the measure that this would be required to decide 
the great questions of peace and war. 

To preserve peace and to prevent violence involves both a judicial 
and an executive function. It calls for a supreme court of appeals and 
a firm technique in imposing final judgments. The organized commu- 
nity alone, acting through its courts, can apportion praise or blame, 
correct abuses and provide for the punishment of wrongdoers. 

Heretofore, the final decision in matters of international concern has 
rested with the sovereign State. Unless the post-war world can operate 
within a new framework, in which the last word rests with world law, 
a world law paramount to national sovereignty, the condition of the 
people will remain in the rut of chaos and anarchy. Some sacrifice of 
independence is a prerequisite to the more abundant life. 

No nation can live a self-contained life without hindering the rightful 
development of other nations. Speed of communication and transport, 
the interdependence of decent standards of labor, and the circulation of 
ideas have all created a community of ideals and interests which cut 
across political and national boundaries. 

A nation which stands aloof does more than simply cut itself off from 
worldwide movements and processes; it actually works harm to these 
upward strivings by refusing to take part in them. Thus, for example, 
no substantial social reform can be undertaken in these days outside 

the frame of world organization. The existence of the International 
Labor Office is concrete evidence of this trend. The efforts of One State 
or one people to enforce the payment of an annual family wage is frus- 
trated by the indifference or hostility of another. 

Some writers complain with reason that international law has paid 
too exclusive attention to the independence of States. A reasonable 
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autonomy, of course, must be safeguarded. But the interdependence of 
States deserves more serious consideration: it is a compelling fact of 
modern experience. 

It was with a clear understanding of the lessons of the last World 
War that Benedict XV in an Encyclical Letter on Pentecost Sunday, 
1920, made the following recommendation: 

All States should put aside mutual suspicion and unite in one sole society or 
rather family of peoples, both to guarantee their own independence and safe- 
guard order in the civil concert of the peoples. A special reason, not to mention 
others, for forming this society among the nations is the need generally recognized 
of reducing, if it is not possible to abolish entirely, the enormous military expen- 
diture which can no longer be borne by the State, in order that in this way 
murderous and disastrous wars may be prevented and to each people may be 
assured, within just confines, the independence and integrity of its own territory. 

The first fruits of world organization would be a worldwide juridical 
order, as has been intimated. Courts of arbitration and courts of 
justice would handle litigation among independent States. Judges 
would be elected from an international panel. International law would 
have substance and content as well as moral principles and legal codes. 
In this connection, it should be remembered that the Central American 
Court of International Justice died aborning because, in the very first 
case submitted for its decision, the United States of America disregarded 
the verdict. Within every country, in order to avoid similar break- 
downs of reason and law, there must be an emphasis upon obligations 
as well as upon rights, privileges and immunities. 

Jingoism and excessive nationalism are not going to die a natural 
death after the present world conflict. In fact, the peace-loving peoples 
of the world know that one of the dangers of a war-time psychosis is the 
tendency to exaggerate national virtues and to minimize national de- 
fects or failures. Unless there is a clear-headed, Christian recognition 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, the moral cli- 
mate of the post-war world will scarcely prove congenial to the estab- 
lishment of juridical institutions, whose conclusions, in case they run 
counter to what are conceived to be the “national honor” or “vital 
interests,” may be unpopular with the masses. And yet, any State which 
enters the “family of peoples,” reserving the nationalistic right to 
repudiate unfavorable verdicts of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of the World, would be paying merely lip-service to the cause of 
international solidarity. It is a law of life for the individual that he or 
she must learn to take the bitter with the sweet; the same principle holds 
with respect to nations. 

From the outset, the people in each independent State must be taught 
by their respective statesmen that the enjoyment of benefits on a wide 
scale implies the willingness to meet occasional hardships, suffering, 
and even apparent injustice. The loser in a lawsuit in our municipal, 
state or federal courts does not always believe that he has received fair 
treatment. When condemned to pay damages or to endure a prison 
term, he is inclined to rebel against the judgment of a jury of his peers. 
Or to claim prejudice in the judges. This is a natural and understand- 
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able attitude. But the U. S. citizen, who is the victim of an occasional 
miscarriage of justice in our courts, counts his individual loss as trivial 
in comparison with the advantages that flow from a national system of 
jurisprudence in which, as a rule, the ends of justice and equity are 
served. 

It is in some such spirit that the masses of the people must be pre- 
pared to accept the burdens and boons of a juridical system embracing 
the world community. Again, it must be evident that this frame of 
mind cannot be created without a willingness to part with some mea- 
sure of national sovereignty. “Pain pays the income of each precious 
thing.” If world order is to be more than a beautiful dream, it must be 
built upon the foundations of religious truth and mutual sacrifice. This 
type of public education may not flatter national pride, but it will point 
the way, if instilled into the conscience of every people, to national 
security and international peace. 

In its report on “International Ethics” the Ethics Committee of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace stated: 

“The people require instruction concerning the universality of brother- 
hood, the possibility of permanent peace and the fallacy of indefinite 
preparedness, while statesmen stand in particular need of becoming 
familiar with the principles of International ethics.” 

In the Encyclical Letter, SUMMI PONTIFICATUS, Pius XII incul- 
cated the same lesson of peace and sacrifice. His Holiness declared: 

The idea which credits the State with unlimited authority is not simply an error 
harmful to the internal life of nations, to their prosperity, and to the larger and 
well-ordered increase in their well-being, for it breaks the unity of supra-national 
society, robs the laws of nations of its foundation and vigor, leads to violation 
of others’ rights and impedes agreement and peaceful intercourse. 

A disposition, in fact, of the divinely-sanctioned natural order divides the human 
race into social groups, nations or States, which are mutually independent in 
organization and in the direction of their internal life. But for all that, the human 
race is bound together by reciprocal ties, moral and juridical, into a great com- 
monwealth directed to the good of all nations and ruled by special laws which 
protect its unity and promote its prosperity. 

In this passage, His Holiness, Pius XII, indicates the happy medium 
between excessive nationalism and exaggerated internationalism. Al- 
though admitting the sovereign rights of the State in the ordering of its 
domestic affairs, the Sovereign Pontiff suggests that limits are to be 
placed on the State’s conduct of foreign relations. The nation, he 
submits, does not live in a vacuum; neither is it a closed circuit. The 
State, in the mind of the Pope, must be integrated into a broader, deeper, 
higher unity: the world community. He adds that this integration of 
the nation in the world is not something that can be left to chance or 
caprice: it must be realized in a network of reciprocal ties, “moral and 
juridical.” 

Would this not imply that the time has come to discuss, if not to for- 
mulate a constitution for the United States of the World? Is it premature 
to urge that delegates to the peace conference, which must follow the 
current world struggle, be empowered to act as representatives to a Con- 
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stitutional Assembly? It would be the province of these representatives 
to produce a draft of the fundamental law applicable to the proposed 
“family or commonwealth of peoples.” 

No doubt, the delegates to this Constituent Congress would find the 
five peace points of Pius XII an admirable International Bill of Rights. 
In other words, the World Constitution would be based upon and flow 
from the following five principles: 

(1) The right to life and independence of all nations, large and small, 
strong and weak. 

(2) Liberation from the heavy slavery of the race for armaments and 
from the danger that material force, instead of serving to protect rights, 
may become the tyrannical violator of them. 

(3) The creation of juridical institutions with an eye to profit from 
past experiences. 

(4) Respect for the rights of minorities. 

(5) Widespread diffusion of justice and charity among rulers and 
peoples. 

It is the belief of the Hon. Sumner Welles, U. S. Under Secretary of 
State, that the United Nations can become the nucleus of a world organ- 
ization in the future. He adds that the same combination can undertake 
the maintenance of an international police power in the years after the 
war. It may be that the air fleets of the world can be placed at the dis- 
posal of a central authority empowered to put down by force any 
“Machine-Gun Kelly” among the nations that, in defiance of treaty, may 
be found upon the territory of a friendly people. Certainly, the legal 
status of modified sovereignty would have as its corollary a system of 
sanctions likewise modifying military, naval and air sovereignty. 

Force is still the policeman of an unrepentant world. The gallows 
and the electric-chair are the sole deterrents within the State from deeds 
of blood and crime. Who will set limits to the ferocity of peoples 
rendered desperate by totalitarian propaganda? You may as well 
expect humanitarian impulses from uncaged tigers. 

A world federation, or a regional federation without teeth is no 
federation at all, but a loose aggregatoin of potential rivals always 
capable of relapses into barbarism. Desperadoes and gangsters have 
never yielded except to the organized decent elements in the national 
community. How can we hope for peace in the wider order except 
when world law can invoke the sword against the wrong-doer? Any 
other alternative is wishful thinking or pious idealism. Even the Canon 
Law of Christ’s Church includes 219 provisions that regard penalities 
and censures for the sinner. When you abolish sin, you can dispense 
with the need for punishment either on the domestic or the international 
scene. 

World federation or a Society of States is the natural term of develop- 
ment in the history of modern nations. We see individuals united in 
the family, families united in social groups, and social organizations 
united in the State. Is this the end of the process? Is the State the 
last word? Does the State satisfy man’s widest wants? 
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Does national culture bring men and women to their highest level of 
cooperative living? According to the tenets of a bigoted nationalism, 
it does. But, in the light of Christian revelation and love, we know that 
there are no limits to salvific Divine Grace. Why should there be limits 
to mankind’s obligation, with the help of God, to substitute law for 
violence, irrespective of national frontiers? 

Evil is to be resisted wherever it is found. Injustice is to be com- 
batted, as it is today, on every battlefield of the world. Man’s sociability 
is unlimited, because his capacity for perfection is boundless. 

If the French, German and Italian-speaking citizens of the Swiss 
Federation can maintain themselves in peace, in spite of the inferno 
of hate and war every moment threatening to engulf them, they can 
likewise serve as an inspiration and a challenge to the other people of 
the globe. The Swiss Federation is an example of the triumph of 
reason over force, of Right over Might. 

The rest of the world needs a victory of this kind. The time has 
come when human needs outrun the limits of individual States. Citizen- 
ship in the nation can and should set a man on the way to becoming a 
citizen of the world. 

The people are ready, according to Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State, for a new system of international finance on the 
model of the Federal Reserve System in order to prevent a huge financial 
chaos after the war. He claims that we can use our gold hoard and 
our immense plant capacity in order to give our neighbor countries a 
fresh start in international economic life. All this, of course, is based 
on the assumption that a realistic foreign policy must consider the wel- 
fare of other nations. Self-preservation requires a new world order 
in which a new war cannot start. The new world order calls for moder- 
ate internationalism, in constitutions, in courts, in peace officers and in 
finance. There is only one race: the human race. This single race can 
be integrated in a single family of peoples. And a family that works 
together is invincible. 


“What made us friends in the long ago when first we met? 
Well, I think I know 

The best in me and the best in you 

Hailed each other because they knew 

That always and always since time began 

Our being friends was part of God's plan.” 


Statement of Catholic Prelates 


On November 14 a statement was issued in the name of all the 
Catholic archbishops and bishops in the United States. 

Believing that the war into which our country has been forced in- 
volves unquestionably the most important moral issues of today, the 
prelates stated the stand on various questions of the Catholic Church 
of America. 
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They express harmony with the President’s purpose: “in victory 
we shall seek not vengeance but the establishment of an international 
order in which the spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts of men and of 
nations.” 

But a lasting peace, the statement went on to say, cannot be written 
by secularism whose narrow vision does not encompass the whole man. 

Exploitation cannot write a real and lasting peace. Where greedy might and 
selfish expediency are made the substitutes of justice there can be no securely 
ordered world. 

Totalitarianism, whether Nazi, Communist or Fascist, cannot write a real 
and lasting peace. The state that usurps total powers, by that very fact, be- 
comes a despot to its own people and a menace to the family of nations. 

The spirit of Christianity can write a real and lasting peace in justice and 
charity to all nations, even to those not Christian. 

In the epochal revolution through which the world is passing, it is very neces- 
sary for us to realize that every man is our brother in Christ. All should be con- 
vinced that every man is endowed with the dignity of human personality, and 
that he is entitled by the laws of nature to the things necessary to sustain life 
in a way conformable to human dignity. In the post-war world, the profit element 
of industry and commerce must be made subservient to the common good of com- 
munities and nations if we are to have a lasting peace with justice and a sense 
of true brotherhood for all our neighbors. 

The Prelates expressed their concern for children and mothers in 
war time; they protested the persecution of Jews, reprisal executions, 
and went on;— 

The war has brought to the fore conditions that have long been with us. 
The full benefits of our free institutions and the rights of our minorities must be 
openly acknowledged and honestly respected. We ask this acknowledgment and 
respect particularly for our colored fellow citizens. They should enjoy the full 
measure of economic opportunities and advantages which will enable them to re- 
alize their hope and ambition to join with us in preserving and expanding in 
changed and changing social conditions our national heritage. We fully appre- 
ciate their many native gifts and aptitudes which, ennobled and enriched by a 
true Christian life, will make them a powerful influence in the establishment 
of a Christian social order. 

Speaking of the Latin American countries in America the statement 
said ;— 

We bishops are anxious to foster every worthy movement which will strengthen 
our amicable relations with the republics of this continent. We express the hope 
that the mistakes of the past which were offensive to the dignity of our southern 
brothers, their culture and their religion, will not continue. A strong bond uniting 
in true friendship all the countries of the Western Hemisphere will exercise a 
most potent influence on a shattered postwar world. 

We urge the serious study of the peace plans of Pope Pius XII which insist 
that justice be inspired by love—first, love of God and then, love of every human 
being. “The command of love among individuals found in the Gospels,” said 
Benedict XV, “differs in no respect from that which should reign among states 
and peoples” (Pacem Dei, Benedict XV, 1920). If we are not to have a Christian 
peace, then we shall be given only an armistice, and we shall begin to prepare 
for a third world conflict. 


The message closed with an urgent plea for unceasing prayer for 
a victory and for a peace acceptable to God. 
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The Second Institute on World 
Organization 
I. The Background and Setting’ 


By ETHEL M. JOHNSON 
Director of the Washington Branch, International Labor Office 


( foe war has forced upon democratic peoples everywhere recog- 
nition of the need for some form of world order if civilization is 
to continue. Many organizations, both public and private, in the 
United States and other countries are giving serious thought to this 
problem in the hope that the mistakes which followed the First World 
War may be avoided and that constructive plans for a just and durable 
peace may be developed. 

One of the groups in this country that is studying this subject is 
the Institute on World Organization. The Institute was established 
in Washington, D. C. in 1941 by a local committee of men and women 
interested in international affairs, a number of whom have been inti- 
mately associated with the work of international agencies. One of the 
unique features of the Institute is the international character of its 
membership—seven different nationalities being represented on its gov- 
erning committee. 

The Institute on World Organization is an educational and research 
body intended to promote the study of plans for international order 
and the long-range problems of post-war reconstruction. Its activities 
include research and planning; arrangement of institutes or seminars 
devoted to the problems of world organization; and informal discussion 
meetings under the direction of experts to promote the exchange of in- 
formation and opinions. 

The Institute is sponsored by a group of some sixty distinguished 
Americans known for their interest in world affairs, many of whom are 
representatives of universities throughout the United States. The mem- 
bership of the Institute’s sponsors includes college presidents, former 
diplomats, international lawyers and students of world affairs. 

The first Institute was held in Washington, D. C. in September 1941 
at the American University. It was devoted to a critical and objective 
examination of the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the International Labor Organization. The lec- 
turers were, for the most part, officials who had been closely associated 
for many years with the work of the institutions discussed and who 
were therefor able to give an inside picture of the first comprehensive 
experiment in world organization. They included, for example, Carl 





1Based on a broadcast given on “Labor News Review” Program over WJS\ 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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J. Hambro, President of the Supervisory Commission and Assembly of 
the League of Nations, also President of the Norwegian Parliament; 
Dr. Arthur Sweetser, former Director in the Secretariat of the League; 
Dr. Hugh McKinnon Wood, formerly Acting Legal Adviser to the Secre- 
tariat of the League; Dr. Bertil A. Renborg, Chief of the Opium Section 
and Secretary of the Opium Supervisory Body of the League; Adrian 
Pierre-Tixier, formerly Assistant Director of the International Labo: 
Office, and David H. Blelloch, Acting Chief of the Labor Inspection 
Service of the International Labor Office; and Dr. Hans Kelsem of Har- 
vard University. 

The lectures and addresses at ihe Institute, with an introduction by 
Carl J. Hambro, have recently been published for the Institute on World 
Organization by the American Council on Public Affairs under the 
title “World Organization—A Balance Sheet of the First Great Experi- 
ment.” In his opening statement, Mr. Hambro says: 

Those who have written this book represent that madness which is the leaven 
of the world. * * * * They belong to various nationalities and they all know that 
only in the loyal collaboration between nations can we find a guarantee for the 
future. They know that great powers alone cannot direct world affairs, that an 
international mind and an international conscience are needed and that this 
mind and this conscience are entirely independent of political and geographical 
boundaries. * * * * they are confident that any unbiased study of the facts, such 
as is undertaken by the writers of this book, will help to avoid the mistakes of 
the past and guide us toward a better hope for the future.* 

During the fall and winter, the Governing Committee of the Institute 
arranged a series of discussion dinners which included a meeting in 
May on “Intellectual Freedom and World Understanding” under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Director of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. The speakers at this dinner meeting included 
Dr. Halvdan Koht, former Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Charles A. Thompson, Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the Department of State, Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, and Dr. Paul F. Douglass, President of the American 
University. 

Plans for another Institute on World Organization were delayed 
on account of the war. At first it was questioned whether it would be 
advisable to attempt to hold an Institute in Washington under existing 
conditions. The final decision in favor was based on the belief that 
there was greater need now than at any time for a thoughtful discussion 
of post-war reconstruction and world order. 

The second Institute on World Organization was held in Washington 
at the American University from 8 to 14 September of the present year. 
The opening day was featured by a garden party at the home of the 
President of the University, Dr. Paul Douglass, with many notables 
in attendance from the Embassies, Legations and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


“Institute on World Organization. World Organization—A Balance Sheet of 
the First Great Experiment. 426 pp. Published by the American Institute on 
Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
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The subject of this year’s Institute was “The Future of World Or- 
ganization—General and Regional Problems.” Under the heading of 
general problems were considered such topics as the relative merits of 
various forms of world organization, the place of administration in a 
world set-up and the rights and duties of individuals in such a set-up. 
There were also considered the social, economic, educational and cul- 
tural aspects of world organization; as well as problems of migration 
and settlement and twentieth century population trends. Other subjects 
discussed were regional organization within the world organization 
and regional versus universal solutions of the problems of security and 
armaments. In connection with regional problems, there was a series 
of lectures on Lessons Drawn from Federal Experiences, Past and 
Present, and the possibility of a Federal group of States within Europe. 
Several public lectures were given on the Far East, the British Common- 
wealth and American peace objectives in relation to future world or- 
ganization. 

The opening lecture at the Institute was by Carl J. Hambro, who 
spoke on “Agenda for Long-Range Post War Issues.” Other lecturers 
included Pitman Potter, Director of the Geneva Research Center: 
Harold Butler, British Minister to the United States and formerly Di- 
rector of the International Labor Office; Henri Bonnet, Director of the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation; Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, Presi- 
dent of the Pan-Europa Union; Bjarne Braatoy, formerly of the Nor- 
wegian Shipping Mission and now Scandinavian Expert of the Office 
of War Information; Josef Hanc of the Czechoslovakian Information 
Service, and the Honorable Charles van der Plas, recently Governor 
of East Java. 

It was significant that the Institute held in the Nation’s crowded 
Capital in the midst of the World War brought an enrollment of over 
one hundred from various sections of the country. Clergymen, college 
professors, lecturers, writers, public officials were included among the 
members. Significant also was the serious interest shown by those who 
followed the somewhat strenuous program, which included morning 
lectures, afternoon roundtable discussions. and public addresses in the 
evening. 

The Institute was predicated upon the belief that the problems of 
the peace and the problems of the war are inextricably associated and 
that constructive plans for winning the peace are definitely a part of the 
program of winning the war. The Institute, as an instrument for dis- 
cussion and study, did not attempt to take any concrete action in the 
form of resolutions or recommendations, or to reach specific conclu- 
sions. It attempted to demonstrate that an approach to the solution of 
world problems must come through intelligent, constructive thought and 
that plans for the future should be be based upon knowledge of the ex- 
perience of the past, both the failures and the accomplishments. 

It is hoped that eventually, in connection with the Institute, a center 
may be developed in Washington for the study of world organization- 
a center for serious research and planning and also a meeting place for 
group discussion of post-war problems and international relations. 
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Such a center would afford an opportunity to utilize the wealth of experi- 
ence of the experts in international affairs and of the officials at present, 
or formerly, connected with international institutions who are now in 
or near the Nation’s Capitol. 

It is through such work as this—through seminar meetings and 
study programs—that the Institute is trying to contribute a sound ap- 
proach to a future planned world order. 


II. Highlights of the Lectures 
By JAN HOSTIE 


Former Secretary-General of the Central Commission for 
Navigation of the Rhine 


The opening address, given this year as last year by Mr. Carl J. 
Hambro, linked up the 1942 Institute with the previous one by empha- 
sizing the universal aspects of peace. Referring to the various plans 
for post-war reconstruction, Mr. Hambro urged the importance of a 
realistic approach. 

Professor Potter’s lecture on the place of administration in world 
organization was a contribution to the preparation of peace on the 
basis of experience of the past. Experience has been gained at Geneva 
and elsewhere during the twenty years that elapsed between the two 
world wars as to methods and processes of international administration. 
Professor Potter’s lecture was in the nature of an introduction to this 
subject. It revealed in striking manner the practical significance of it 
and clearly showed among other things that there are important dif- 
ferences between international and national administration. 

For freedom to be effective on an international plan it is necessary 
that the rights and duties of the individual should be internationally 
guaranteed. This implies that the old concept of international law 
with states the only subjects of that law and with individuals as such 
having no standing in the international community, a concept which 
was largely held in the past, should be abandoned. The way of the 
future must be to give individuals limited but strongly protected rights 
not only against other states but against their own state. The work 
which was begun by the League of Nations, concerning, for instance, 
protection of minorities and the organization of mandates, should be 
extended and perfected, the essence of international duties, international 
loyalty, being developed at the same time. This was the theme of Dr. 
Edvard Hambro’s lecture on the rights and duties of individuals in re- 
gard to world organization. 

The special problems of population trends and of migration, of 
great importance in the study of factual bases of future world organiza- 
tion, were discussed by two outstanding experts in this field, Dr. Imre 
Ferenczi and Dr. Lorimer. 

Dr. Wertheimer’s lecture “How to Make the Next Peace” was a 
striking contribution to the study of the method that should be followed 
in order to make peace successful. An hierarchy of values should be 
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established, the different peace aims being listed, in Dr. Wertheimer’s 
view, according to their relative importance. The lecturer showed the 
necessity of proper criteria and the proper technique for the establish- 
ment of such a hierarchy. No economic prosperity or social security 
is possible without collective security achieved through “a maximum 
of supra-national organization.” The constant danger of social up- 
heavals makes social security the next important requirement, and eco- 
nomic measures must be elaborated with a view to securing a maximum 
of social progress. Democracy must be encouraged as constituting a 
better guarantee against aggressiveness than other systems of govern- 
ment, no compulsion, however, being exerted in favor of the establish- 
ment of democracy. Personally the lecturer thought that wherever the 
requirements of self-determination clashed with social and economic 
progress the latter must take precedence. 

Dr. Harold B. Butler, who spoke on “Social-Economic Problems and 
World Organization,” thought that unless through some political or- 
ganization, general security is guaranteed, rapid economic recovery and 
the execution of wide ranging economic planning would be impossible. 

On this solid foundation of permanent security a beginning must 
be made to curtail the evils of social and economic nationalism. Dr. 
Butler recognized that nationalism is still the strongest political force 
in the modern world. In his view it is impossible to ignore the demands 
for political and cultural autonomy of all nations, large and small, but 
such autonomy should be accompanied by a measure of social and eco- 
nomic integration. Otherwise the political and economic objectives 
of the Atlantic Charter could not be attained. Dr. Butler showed that 
this could only partially be achieved on a world-wide basis and that 
from the social economic standpoint world-wide organization should 
be supported, wherever necessary and practicable, by regional organiza- 
tion. This address constituted, so to speak, the transition between one 
aspect, the universal one, and another, the regional one, of the activities 
of the second Institute. 

Concerning regional problems, interesting contributions were made 
by Dr. van der Plas who spoke on the Far Ezst in World Organization 
and by Mr. Duncan Hall who devoted his address to the British Com. 
monwealth in Future World Organization. Interesting views concerning 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in future World Organizations 
were also contributed by Professor Lorimer in his lecture on population 
trends. 

Europe was, however, the main theme of the Institute’s work this 
year concerning regional problems. The lessons drawn from federal 
experiences past and present were the subject matter of the lectures of 
Mr. Fritz Real, who spoke of federal experiences in Switzerland; of 
Dr. Sollmann, whose lecture was devoted to federalism in Germany: 
and of Dr. Pitman B. Potter, who spoke of the problems of a European 
Federal Union in the light of the American federal experience. A 
historical survey by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi formed a brilliant intro- 
duction to the study of regional problems in Europe. In a striking man- 
ner the lecturer showed how the concept of European unity could be 
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traced throughout the centuries in the life of the European peoples 
and how the wish to embody that unity in adequate organization had 
ever been present in the minds of outstanding political thinkers. 

In the discussion that followed this lecture the leader of the Pan 
European movement unequivocally stated his present belief that the 
organization of Europe should take place within the framework of a 
world organization. Dr. Hostie dealt with Territorial and Constitu- 
tional problems in Europe, Dr. Janzi spoke on national problems in 
Europe after the war, and Dr. Hanc emphasized that in Europe no 
nation would freely accept a union which would not guarantee the 
preservation of its cultural heritage and healthy national life. 

Dr. Arnold Brecht distinguished quasi-continental solutions embrac- 
ing the whole of Europe from regional solutions of a more narrow scope 
such as, for instance, a Scandinavian or a Balkan Union. 

Concerning such minor regions Dr. Braatoy made an appraisal of 
the relations among the Scandinavian countries and Dr. Josef Hance of 
those among some of the smaller states of eastern Europe. 

As a result of the lectures and round tables this writer gained the 
impression that while the adoption of federal solutions in smaller regions 
might contribute, to some extent, to peace and prosperity in Europe 
and thereby to the success of world organization, the hopes that could 
be founded on such solutions should not be placed too high. 

Dr. Brecht listed the main reasons for the need of quasi-continental 
organizations as technical, economic, humanitarian and “securitarian.” 
He himself paid particular attention to the humanitarian reasons. 
Humanism, Christianity and democracy consider the respect and dignity 
of the individual as an absolute limit to government action. Incorpora- 
tion in international covenants of a constitutional nature of minimum 
standards of justice mandatory on courts and magistrates everywhere, 
even against the commands of their national government are required 
to make the four freedoms effective. Humanitarian standards are 
basically universal rather than regional but as humanitarian standards 
can be set much higher in regional than in global covenants and ren- 
dered much more effective on a regional basis, there should be, under a 
world organization, a quasi-continental organization for this purpose. 
European States which would not accept such minimum standards and 
such federal control should remain outside the European Federation, 
according to Dr. Brecht. 

Miss Sarah Wambaugh’s lecture was devoted to the subject of re- 
gional versus universal solutions of the problems of security and dis- 
armament, what Dr. Brecht called the “securitarian” reasons for 
quasi-continental solutions for Europe. Miss Wambaugh found that 
regional organization for common defense would seem to be imperative. 
But for efficiency as well as for that confidence which is necessary to 
harmony, these agreements must be within the framework of a universal 
system. Security should be organized primarily by regions but no 
power of any importance anywhere in the world should be allowed to 
remain outside the system under the cloak of neutrality. All should 
be under obligation to take part in economic and even military sanc- 
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tions, if so required by the central authority or by the regional authority 
representing it. Armaments’ control, the pooling under an international 
authority of certain essential means of warfare, such as submarines 
and bombers, should be coupled with the setting up of a standing in- 
ternational force. 

Dr. Drucker spoke of the regional economic problems in Europe. 
His main conclusion, that the economic reconstruction of Europe would 
best be achieved on the line of regionalism whereby progressive de- 
velopment on the way to the emancipation of economic rationality from 
nationalistic policy would be favored, coincided, at least, as regards the 
principle, with Dr. Butler’s view. Dr. Drucker visualized a series of 
parallel regional arrangements concerning a large number of problems 
of finance, economy, communications and labor. 

In dealing with communications’ problems in Europe, Miss Ras- 
mussen gave an outstanding example of the problems described as tech- 
nical by Dr. Brecht. She showed the importance, for the revival and 
expansion of Europe after the first World War, of international organiza- 
tion concerning all means of transportation and in particular of the 
Organization for Communications and Transit of the League of Nations, 
which succeeded, for some time at least, in achieving a certain measure 
of unification among all these organizations. As to the organization of 
communications in post-war reconstruction she emphasized the basic 
necessity for military security and the advantages that would be derived 
from setting up a central authority with executive powers over all means 
of communications: shipping, aviation, telecommunications, postage, 
railway, inland navigation, traffic on roads, etc. A scholarly and dis- 
passionate study of the Pan European Manifestos as well as of the 
schemes propounded in the books of Bingham, Jennings, Mackay and 
Weinfeld, led Dr. Hula to the conclusion that a European Federal 
State as envisaged in these writings was not feasible. 

Thus an impressive vision arose before the eyes of those who took 
part in this Institute of a peace congenial to Europe, where, on the basis 
of cultural autonomy and healthy national life, all the free nations of 
Europe would be integrated in a quasi-continental union, or unions, 
for better security, the four freedoms, social-economie welfare and tech- 
nical progress within the framework of a world organization. 

The activities of the second Institute were concluded by a lecture in 
which Dr. Berdahl made an objective appraisal of the advantages and 
disadvantages that might accrue from a reorganization of the League 
of Nations, and, alternatively, from some other form of international 
organization and by an address by Dr. Philip Marshall Brown on 
American Peace Objectives (see WorLp AFFAIRS, September, 1942), 
which, by judiciously chosen quotations, showed how, as we proceed 
along the arduous road toward victory, American peace aims are in the 
process of clarification and determination. This was an appropriate epi- 
logue to the second Institute, and a heartening one, for it showed unmis- 
takably how the idea of a world organization for security and welfare 
the central theme of last year’s Institute—was making progress in this 
country of quasi-continental dimensions. 














The Future of Imperialism 


By MORITZ J. BONN 


Lately of the London School of Economics; Now Lecturer in the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 


i people of China, of Russia, of the occupied areas of Europe 
and of Great Britain, who have undergone terrific physical suffering 
on a large scale, need not search far for satisfactory war aims. They 
want to defeat ruthless conquest and win a peace, the terms of which 
will secure the world from a repetition of these horrors. 

It is quite natural that others, especially those who are farther re- 
moved from actual dangers, are not content with the prevention of 
future conquest; they are out to undo the conquests of the past and to 
destroy “Imperialism,”’—the power which one nation exercises over 
other nations. Their Anti-lmperialist campaign greatly resembles 
Woodrow Wilson’s simpler demands for the self-determination of na- 
tions. Yet his much more moderate proposals have by no means had 
an unqualified success; they have led to grievous disappointments, 
even where his principles were faithfully adhered to. For many newly 
established nations were undersized economic units; they could not 
enjoy the economic benefits of large-sized “Empires,” since they had not 
been wise enough to form federations with their neighbors. There is 
little doubt that most European nations have learned their lesson in 
this respect. 

Modern Anti-Imperialists are, however, not over-much interested in 
Europe. To many of them the disappearance of the “unequal treaties” 
in China seems far more important than the restitution of France and 
the liberation of the Netherlands. This is partly due to Lenin’s very 
clever juggling with the term “Imperialism.” He applied it exclusively 
to the exploitation of backward races by “monopolist capitalism” and 
called Imperialism a late stage of Capitalism. This gave a philosophic 
background and a determinist finality to the struggle of less advanced 
peoples against their alien masters. It endowed the fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy of a badly governed debtor state with the dignity of the class 
struggle. It is garbled history. For the most expansive, most aggres- 
sive Imperialist power before the last World War had been Czarist 
Russia, a country which had scarcely crossed the threshold of modern 
Capitalism. 

The essence of Imperialism, is Militarism, not Capitalism. Eco- 
nomic pressure has occasionally accompanied military pressure. It 
has nowhere supplemented it successfully, where it has not been sup- 
ported in the last resort by military strength. Its aims were frequently, 
though not exclusively, economic,—its decisive feature has always been 
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military-physical force. Imperialism has been with us for thousands 
of years; it must be defined as the making and the holding of Empires 
(of large composite states) by physical force. In its latest shape it is 
neither Capitalist nor Colonial. The attempted domination of the world 
by Japan and Germany is not a capitalist venture. Nazi-Germany, and 
her Allies, Italy, Roumania, Hungary and Bulgaria are not typically 
Capitalist countries; Japan certainly is feudal. And Europe from the 
Spanish frontier to the iron lines of Russia’s defenders is not a coun- 
try inhabited by backward natives. This modern Imperialism is once 
more Continental and political, not colonial and merely economic. Its 
failure of conquest will undoubtedly speed up the liberation of some 
backward, hitherto suppressed peoples. Yet it will scarcely undo the 
constructive work of earlier Imperialist ventures,—not even in the 
Colonial sphere. 

Nobody will insist on the return of some of the Southwestern States 
of the United States to Mexico, or the reunion of Panama—including 
the Canal Zone, with Colombia. Nobody will ask the New Zealanders 
to hand back their islands to the Maoris. South Africa will not be 
made a present of to Kaffirs and Hottentots, and Russia need not fear 
that American Communists—their Anti-Imperialism is almost profes- 
sional—will demand the surrender of her Caucasian conquests, or even 
of her lately acquired Chinese provinces. 

And this is as it should be. There is no sense in breaking up the 
world in as many petty units as possible and in destroying the work of 
unification and social amalgamation which has been performed in Em- 
pires and by Empire builders. 

There are but two alternatives to Imperialism—the disintegration 
of many of these world-embracing units into their component parts, or 
their transformation from coercive into cooperative empires. The re- 
sults of the first alternative have often been disappointing. The dis- 
integration of the Austrian Monarchy into its component parts has not 
settled the issues over which it broke. The semi-independence which 
the Irish Free State gained and its dissociation from the policies of the 
British Empire has neither helped the Allies nor mankind. Its neu- 
trality has been paid for by British and American lives; even if it can 
be maintained until a final Allied victory is won, it will scarcely recon- 
cile Ulster to the Free State and facilitate an all Ireland Union. 

The transition from coercive to cooperative Imperialism, on the 
other hand, has already achieved a great deal. Long before the present 
war the two greatest Colonial Empires, Russia and Great Britain, had 
gone very far in this direction. Here Great Britain has been the pace 
maker. At a time when the coercive Empire of the Tsars was spreading 
by ruthless conquest in all directions, the Manchester School and the 
Little Englanders were preaching the gospel of Anti-Imperialism. They 
were able to carry out their program on a very large scale. The grant 
of self-government to the settlement colonies, which finally resulted in 
the establishment of completely independent sister states in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, who are bound to the Mother 
Country by common loyalties, common traditions, common institutions 
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and common interests is the greatest “anti-lmperialist” achievement 
yet accomplished. The United States followed suit in the Philippines. 

“Self determination” as practiced within the British Empire has 
gone far beyond anything provided for by the Constitution of the 
United States. The British Empire and Soviet Russia are the only 
federated states whose member states have the right to separate and to 
dissociate themselves from a common policy. Though Ireland, un- 
fortunately, has made unhelpful use of this concession, the British plan 
for complete self-government to India contains the right to secession. 

In Ireland, as in India, the transformation of coercive to cooperative 
Imperialism was made difficult by the presence of earlier conquerors, 
who did not want to be ruled by those whom their ancestors had sub- 
jugated. The British people in Britain would have granted Home Rule 
to Ireland long ago, had not the descendants of the earlier British 
garrison in Ireland objected to it. They would not oppose the incor- 
poration of Ulster within the Free State, if the Free State could induce 
the Ulsterer to join. But they have refused and they will rightly 
continue to refuse to compel the Ulster minority by physical force to 
submit to the wish of the southern majority. 

In India, too, the problem is not due to race prejudice by the 
British people at home. At home they are singularly free from it,— 
though some of their representatives abroad have undoubtedly shown 
it quite as arrogantly as other white men have done. But the British 
people do not consider themselves justified in imposing the acceptance 
of Hindu Rule either on the Moslems, the former conquerors of India, 
or on the ruling Indian Princes, especially as long as the “common 
men” in India, in particular the forty to fifty million members of the 
depressed classes do not expect “their day” from Congress Rule— 
notwithstanding Gandhi's effort to improve their standing. In Canada 
and in South Africa the British have successfully worked for the co- 
operation of hitherto hostile national groups,—British and French and 
British and Dutch. They have generally been in advance of the senti- 
ment in the Dominions and have guided it rather than followed it. 
Their objection to an independent Indian government today is mainly 
based on military considerations. Is it in the interest, not only of 
Great Britain and India but of the United Nations, to hand over the 
government of India to a group of men, dominated by Mahatma Gan- 
dhi? Gandhi’s opposition to war in all its forms, defensive as well as 
offensive, is sincere. He wants power in order to be able to sabotage 
India’s war effort by legal means on a nation-wide scale. It is not so 
much a question of “saving India”—he is quite prepared to risk the 
horrors of a Japanese invasion; he wants to show the world that his 
doctrine of non-violence does hold good. 

Even if India were united and not split by warring factions the 
experiment might be suicidal. The risk of alienating the Moslems by 
one-sided concessions to the Hindus is far greater than the danger from 
illegal underground activities of the Congress Party. An unbroken 
fringe of Moslem nations stretches from Western Morocco to the plains 
of India. These countries are today the Second Front. The coopera- 
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tion, or at least the benevolent neutrality of their inhabitants towards 
American and English armies is far more important for the progress 
of the war, than the resolutions of the Congress Party. 

The Indian factions can use the lull which the war must impose on 
constitutional arrangements for arriving at a solution of their problems 
amongst themselves. Great Britain will have to prove her sincerity 
when the danger is over. The fulfillment of her promises will depend 
on an agreement between the opposing parties. For the principles of 
self-determination as announced in the Declaration of Independence is 
not “racial”; it is “groupal.” It implies the right of every minority 
to break away from a larger unit, even though this might endanger the 
latter’s vitality. Were Great Britain to grant self-determination to each 
large vocal group in India, she might easily destroy the country’s 
unity which the Mogul rulers had created and which her own admin- 
istration has cemented. Its denial, on the other hand, would deliver 
recalcitrant minorities to intolerant majorities; a violation of principles 
which would lead to bloodshed. The Anglo-Saxon Democracies have to 
face a tragic problem. They have successfully taught the colored people 
under their rule the gospel of equality. Yet they find it very hard to 
accede to the demands of their pupils. They recognize rather reluc- 
tantly that legal equality and factual equality are not identical. 

Soviet Russia is in a much easier position. The social levels of her 
component parts vary considerably, yet none of them has been very 
much higher than the rest. There had been little race prejudice in 
Czarist Russia. Asiatics and Europeans had freely mingled; as none 
of them had political rights, there was no room for discrimination. 
The Soviet government has inherited the ethical attitude and the gov- 
ernment technique of its Czarist predecessors. It has greatly improved 
them. It has given the right to secession to all its groups. One of 
them, Outer Mongolia, at one time made use of it, when its people 
objected to Russification. They came back on a compromise and 
agreed to learn Russian—as all nations under the Soviet are compelled 
to do. Soviet rule is not democratic. It is a near approach to the 
government of the wise, benevolent despot of whom the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century dreamt, a type of government to which the 
Asiatic people have been accustomed. It holds together a multitude 
of races; in this respect it is truly Imperialist. Its Imperialism is co- 
operative,—with a dash of coercion added by compulsory Russification. 
It may be the ideal form of government for this purpose. The great 
Khalif, Harun-al Rashid, not Washington or Jefferson is its symbol. 

Some of the conditions which prevail in Asiatic Russia may deter- 
mine policies in other parts of Asia and North Africa. They are to 
be met, too, on a much lower level in black Africa. In Asia and North 
Africa the self-determination of nations may be accomplished; their 
people may break away from European dominance and guidance. 
Great Britain has already renounced her control over Egypt; she has 
terminated her mandate over Iraq and has practically put an end to 
the French mandate in Syria. The Allied invasion of North Africa 
may become a mighty solvent within the French Colonial Empire. But 
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anti-Imperialism need not result in democracy. Future Asiatic and 
African types of self-government might deviate considerably from the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

In the heart of the Black Continent, neither Western Democracies 
nor progressive native despotic governments can be established in the 
near future. Here Imperialism will have to continue. It has by no 
means always been destructive; in fact, it has been one of the creative 
forces of the Universe. But for colonial Imperialism, which opened 
up and built the new world, the buffaloes would still roam over the 
prairies. Their destruction may not have been one of the most glorious 
achievements of Democracy,—especially not its impact on the Red In- 
dians. Yet Imperialism has laid the foundation of modern civilization 
in a large part of Europe and in the four continents. In many parts 
of the world, its day is not yet over. But it has to be cooperative as 
well as constructive, after having been coercive and often destructive. 





The Mystery of Iniquity 
By HERMAN RAUSCHNING 


Quoted with permission of the Alliance Book Corporation from 
“The Redemption of Democracy” 


ad b Mystery of of iniquity doth already work,” writes the Apostle 
(II Thessalonians 2:7). Indeed there is a mystery about this 
iniquity and its workings “with all power and signs and lying wonders,” 
and its “deceivableness of unrighteousness.” People whom you would 
call neither good nor bad, ordinary people, change suddenly. You 
thought you knew them; you believed you were familiar with their 
weaknesses, but with their good sides as well; they were human, with 
their contradictions, good companions perhaps, good-natured, helpful. 
All at once they begin to change. They acquire a new face; their fea- 
tures become mask-like. Something alien governs them, speaks with 
their accents. Their voices grow shrill, their eyes staring. New beings 
approach you; you recognize them only by their old suits, perhaps by 
the gestures with which they throw away their cigarettes. 

Nothing shocked me more profoundly than the visible change in 
acquaintances and friends whom I thought I knew, when they came 
under the spell of the National Socialist system. Good people, as far as 
human beings are ever good, seemed subject to new appetites. My 
fellow-farmers, honest and upright, pious, God-fearing, if one may call 
it that, who could never have brought themselves to do a dishonest act— 
all at once I find them unuscrupulous, dishonorable, taking advantage of 
the weak. They acquire new habits, take mistresses, grow domineering. 
They gamble, live beyond their means, sink from level to level, and 
finally become vile scoundrels who think nothing of tormenting, robbing, 
and murdering those weaker than themselves. 

This was my experience with a number of my acquaintances, people 
whom you could have called anything but weak characters, people 
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who came to National Socialism out of decent motives, or who joined 
hesitaantly, critically, with reservations, because they were horrified 
by the strange element in the movement. I have seen it happen to former 
socialists and nationalists, liberals and conservatives, this transforma- 
tion, this deceivableness of uprighteousness. They gave the impression 
of men possessed. They were no longer themselves. Their alteration 
of character verged on split personality, on schizophrenia. I do not 
know whether it is possible from the medical standpoint to assume 
something like an epidemic and collective form of schizophrenia. I 
would be more inclined to see the mystery of iniquity, the work of an 
“Evil,” metaphysical in origin, behind the transformation that seems to 
have come over the whole German nation. 

Something not so obviously present in the other totalitarian regimes 
plays a part in National Socialism. Only National Socialism hints at 
the true character of the beast from the deep—the character that Hobbes 
distinctly felt and tried to indicate when he gave the name Leviathan 
to his absolute state. 

Rosenberg calls the National Socialist movement a “revolution of 
instinct.” There could be no more apt description. Instinct grows 
revolutionary, the bonds of civilization are burst. The primitive instinct 
of man as an animal being rises through the intervening civilized layer 
into consciousness. The refinement of spirit achieved by thousands 
of years’ training of the human race is undone. This is the revolution 
back to the “emotions that make one strong,”—cruelty, hardness, piti- 
lessness, masterfulness, greed for power, pleasure. It is no longer 
merely literary, as it was thirty years ago; it is reality. What Hitler 
hinted in conversation years ago is followed out. A generation is grow- 
ing up that can be called only diabolically mistrained—a generation to 
whom everything human is foreign; people planned according to an 
efficient scheme, as one plans machines; people whom the inhibitions 
of a moral consciousness and a spiritual personality have been trained 
out of; people for whom every reference to a transcendent authority has 
become meaningless; animals living without future and without hope 
in the moment alone, and planned for it, as muscle and nerve. 

Such training pursues the mystery of iniquity to the very deepest 
roots of human origins. These people are enticed into “missteps,” per- 
versions, violations of civil law, into fraud, theft, outrage. This is done 
in order to get a blackmailer’s hold on them, and thrust them upon the 
road of amorality, along which they are then pursued to the point of 
utter unscrupulousness. The qualities of pride and license are awakened 
in them. They are allowed a chance to display themselves as the 
“masters,” to use their instincts of cruelty, greed for power, and arro- 
gance. 

No corrective can exist at the same time with such training of the 
younger generation. The family, the most powerful cell for the domes- 
tication of man, is systematically destroyed. With wily acuteness they 
attack the point that is at once the most powerful and the most delicate 
and sensitive spot in humanity. The cells of the private sphere are not 
destroyed for political reasons alone. The war is on against the foun- 
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dations of civilization, the primitive beginning of domestication, against 
the cells of authority, of subordination, of self-control, of suppression of 
blind instincts, against the whole elemental nature of human education. 
Let man lose all ties! Let him become part of the masses, and, as 
masses, capable of being collectivized. Let him have no responsibilities 
toward anything except the public power. Let him tame his instincts 
only when it seems useful to this power. If his lusts are incestuous or 
parricidal, so much the better, let him satisfy them. It is desired to have 
people free of the Oedipus complex, free of the weight of civilization. 

Release of all sub-human instincts, sexual freedom, total promiscuity 
with untroubled conscience—such are the rewards of strict training in 
the service of Leviathan, such the compensation for total unfreedom in 
the domain of a former political and social life. This release is the 
opposite of discipline. Hitler orders restraints flung away, thus fulfilling 
the secret yearnings of a large part of this generation, which is infected 
with dislike of civilization, and is going roaming back into the desert 
that beckons further on, the promised land. 

National Socialism is the most wily and consistent attempt in world 
history to render the evil in man and the evil man politically useful. 
In all countries there are people who find pleasure in torture, enjoy 
brutality, and are ready for any cruelty. These people, hitherto held in 
check by the rules of society, by fear of the penal laws or by a civil 
order that gives them no chance to live according to their instincts, are 
lured from their dark corners by the new gospel of force, the will to 
power and unrestraint. Honor beckons, they are enticed by promotion 
and every enjoyment for their particular requirements. 

Something resembling a world conspiracy of all the criminal instincts 
and forces in man is now arising. As gangsters, members of the demi- 
monde and criminals recognize one another at a glance, so today there 
is a great International of the criminal world turned political. We are 
perhaps only at the beginning of a monstrous development. Whither 
it may lead and with what it may threaten the civilized world, no man 
can predict. 

If we were to put this statement into mythical language, we could 
say, it is the mystery of iniquity that has given National Socialism its 
appearance of power. And it is also this mystery that is the essence of 
Leviathan. 

Leviathan remains the deus mortalis, the mortal god. He bestows 
this order by cheating man of his nature, whether one call it immor- 
tality, the soul, personality, no matter what. 

It was not without hidden meaning that Hobbes took the name of 
the beast of the Apocalypse for his deus mortalis and for the temptation 
toward a purely mundane human order rooted altogether in early things. 
He fully realized the “presumption,” religiously speaking, of such an 
order. He knew he was setting up a structure consistently opposite to 
the Christian order—an anti-Christian order. He knew, too, that basic- 
ally this order of his could be combated only by the Christian spiritual 
order, and not within its own sphere. In that sphere his order is un- 
assailable. logical, conclusive. and deceptively attractive; anyone who 
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allows himself to be touched by this god of Hobbes’ falls into his 
clutches like the wayward soul who once made a pact with the Evil One. 

If the dominion of Leviathan can fundamentally be overthrown 
only by religious forces, then it appears to be now unshakable, and the 
day of final realization seems at hand—the kingdom of Anti-christ. 
How can the Christian order, whose secular incarnation has already 
become weak and wavering, summon the strength to conquer outside its 
own spiritual sphere? 

Perhaps, after all, during these past years something new has touched 
us—something new to us, but actually forever old. We have learned the 
reality of evil, the metaphysical power and effect of evil. This Leviathan 
is evil. In the Gospel sense it is the tempter, promising all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them if only one will fall down 
and worship. It is the evil whose strength and violence we have realized 
through the dissension and torments of these past years. It is not human 
evil, no petty every-day baseness, but the power, the quite admirable 
force of magnificent evil, which has enchanted the great artists of the 
ages even more potently than sacred things have done. It is the daemo- 
nic evil that shares in the intellectual sphere and the creative powers of 
the demiurge. 

From this experience of evil a path may open to the experience of 
the faith in which evil is vanquished. 


High Flight 


Oh! I have slipped the surly bonds of Earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings: 
Sunward I’ve climbed, and joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred things 
You have not dreamed of—wheeled and soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring there, 
I’ve chased the shouting wind along, and flung 
My eager craft through footless halls of air. 


Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue 

I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with easy grace 
Where never lark, or even eagle flew— 

And, while with silent lifting mind I’ve trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 

Put out my hand and touched the face of God. 


JoHN GILLESPIE MAGEE, Jr. 
Royal Canadian Air Force 
September 3, 1941 

Died in service, Dec. 1941 














An International Police Force 


By TOM O. GRIESSEMER 
Natienal Executive Secretary of World Federalists, New York City. 


N the decade after World War.I, when the League of Nations was a 

living institution with considerable influence in international relations, 
many people, and even governments, advocated an international police 
force. But the League never attempted to establish such a force. This 
failure to provide itself with “teeth” has often been blamed for the 
death of the League, but that is oversimplifying the matter. 

Now, in World War II, many people concerned with the problem of 
winning the peace, as well as the war, again speak for creation of an 
international, or world, police force. I have seen many statements by 
leading Americans emphasizing the need for such a force, but I have not 
seen one that makes clear what it means by “international police force” 
Nor have I seen a single proposal as to how to form, direct, and finance 
the international police force, and as to what its authority and juris- 
diction should be. 

I am afraid that many advocates of an international police force have 
too vague a notion of what changes in our international life will have 
to be made before we can establish such an institution for international 
order and justice. If we do not make clear the problems which may 
arise in connection with an international force, we run the danger (as 
so often has been the case with great ideas in the past) that the advocates 
will turn against the proposal once they realize its implications. 


Wuat Does “INTERNATIONAL PoLice Force” MEAN? 


Whenever we enter the field of international affairs, it seems that 
we lose some of the clear thinking we are accustomed to in our national 
affairs. In our national affairs we make a clear distinction between 
police and army. Here the police force is charged with the enforcement 
of the law and the maintenance of public order, safety and health, while 
the army is charged with the defense of the country against an enemy 
from without or the defense of lawful governments against rebellion 
from within. In other words, police functions in a field where law and 
government reigns, army in a field where anarchy is rampant. In inter- 
national affairs we have failed so far to make such distinction. Most 
people who speak of an international police force think of armed forces 
pooled by several governments, whose job it is to enforce “internatinal 
law” (which is “law” in name only). What they actually mean is that 
in the international field military force is the means of “maintaining 
peace.” 

To make a distinction between police and army does not mean that 
one be given preference over the other. Both have their necessary func- 
tions. It is desirable, however, to have a clear picture of what these 
functions are in international as well as national life, and how these 
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institutions will best serve their purposes. I will first deal with the 
problems of an international army, using the term “army” to include 
land, air and sea branches. 


How To REcRUIT THE INTERNATIONAL ARMY 


We hear frequently that “after this war we will have to police the 
world.” The meaning of this expression is that a good part of our 
fighting forces will have to stay in various parts of the world and enforce 
rules for order which are laid down by us. Opinions differ as to whom 
“we” and “us” include. Some people think there should be an Anglo- 
American force and Anglo-American rules. Others believe that the 
larger of the United Nations, such as the United States, Great Britain. 
Russia and China, should combine to do “the policing”; and still others 
suggest that all the United Nations should participate. It is, of course, 
justified to call an armed force composed of nationals from two or more 
nations an international army. But for the sake of clarity, it would 
be well to speak rather of an interallied army as long as recruiting is 
restricted to nationals of allied countries and administration is in the 
hands of allied governments only. 

I admit that immediately after the war it will be necessary to occupy 
enemy countries and perhaps some of our allied countries to restore 
and maintain order which will make the necessary reconstruction work 
possible. An occupation army should be composed of contingents of as 
many nationalities as possible. The psychological effect upon the 
population of the occupied countries will be much better if the occupa- 
tion force represents more than just one or two of the enemy countries. 
For instance, the German population would be less hostile to an occupa- 
tion army composed of French, English, American, Chinese and Aus- 
tralian soldiers, than to one composed of French and English only. 

The occupation forces must not be confused with a permanent inter- 
national army. The former are a temporary institution performing 
some administrative functions under martial law. They should be kept 
only as long as absolutely necessary. A permanent international army 
should be created at the earliest possible moment. It should have no 
administrative functions. Its only purpose should be to protect against 
aggression and rebellion the peoples which set it up. This permanent 
international army should be truly international. It should be recruited 
from all countries ready to participate in it and it should be administered 
by all these countries. In it there should be no discrimination; victors 
and vanquished, big powers and small powers, white and colored races 

should be represented in it on a basis of strict equality. A permanent 
international army cannot fulfill its purpose if it is not truly international 
in this sense, and nothing would be more detrimental than to have it 
regarded as a “foreign” force in any of the countries in which it is to 
operate. 

“Policing” of the world by a few strong nations is power politics. If 
we (meaning a few of the prominent allies) would try to “police the 
world,” that would be a continuation of the old policy of balance (or, 
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rather, unbalance) of power, which has consistently led to wars in the 
past. 

The recruiting may have to be done by conscription from existing 
national armies on a quota basis. But voluntary enlistment of individ- 
uals would be preferable. Voluntary enlistment, however, has the dan- 
ger that some nationals are more inclined to join armed forces than 
others. The international army, therefore, might soon become pre- 
dominantly of one nationality, and so lose a part of its international 
character and its impartiality. This danger can be avoided by putting 
a ceiling on recruiting from any one country and concentrating on 
recruiting advertising in those countries where the enrollment is slow. 


How To FINANCE AND ADMINISTER THE INTERNATIONAL ARMY? 


“The international army must not be in the service of a single nation 
or a few. It must serve the whole and it must be impartial. In this 
respect much depends on who pays for its establishment and mainte- 
nance and who appoints officers and controls activities. 

If individual national governments pay pro rata for the expense of 
the international army, the existence of the army will be dependent on 
these national governments. It will be more dependent on governments 
who pay bigger shares than on those who contribute smaller amounts. 
The national governments would be in a position to withhold their pay- 
ments whenever the force is used for action of which they do not ap- 
prove. The bigger powers especially could jeopardize constantly the 
continuance of the army by threatening to withhold payment. In that 
way, they could make the international army an instrument to serve 
their own selfish ends. 

Each national government which contributes to the cost of the inter- 
national army will want to have a voice in its administration and direc- 
tion. Thus the command of the force will be governed by a body com- 
posed of representatives of national governments with divergent and 
frequently opposed interests. A majority decision by this body would 
mostly be ineffective because disagreeing members can blackmail the 
majority by threatening to withdraw. In most cases, therefore, unani- 
mous agreement would have to be sought and could probably be 
reached only in a few instances. It would be a situation similar to 
that which existed in the League of Nations with respect to the en- 
forcement of sanctions. Administration, direction and financing of an 
international army by treaties among national governments would soon 
result either in the collapse of the army, domination over it by one or a 
few nations, or its officers’ assuming independence and dictatorial 
powers. 

All these hazards can be avoided and the international army made 
permanently effective if it functions under an international authority 
independent of national governments. This authority must derive its 
power and revenue direct from the peoples for whose protection the 
international army is established. It must be, in reality, an international 
government, with direct taxing power, elected by and responsible to all 
the people. Such a government requires federation of the nations con- 
cerned. 
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THe DANGER OF A Mivirary DicTATORSHIP 


We must be aware of the danger that one day the commanding offi- 
cers of a strong international army may go in for politics on their own 
and try to establish an international military dictatorship. If the grip 
of the authority which holds the reins of the international army is weak, 
this danger is great; if the grip is firm, this danger is small. The grip 
on the army by a body composed of selfish, greedy, jealous and often 
hostile national governments would be very weak; the grip by a federal 
government, anchored in the peoples of the member nations, would be 
very strong. 

Furthermore, an international army, created and maintained under 
international treaties, if it lives at all, will grow in importance. An 
international army, formed and administered by a federal government, 
will decrease in importance. In the first instance the national govern- 
ments concerned will keep their own armies. The international army, 
to be at all effective, must be stronger than any one of the national 
armies, in fact stronger than any possible combination of national 
armies. One way to make the international army superior to national 
armies is to restrict the size of national armies and to limit them to 
inferior equipment. National armies would be allowed a certain num- 
ber of guns, tanks, ships and planes of a certain size and age, while 
the international army would be equipped with the most powerful and 
modern weapons. 

Such an arrangement would be subject to armament conferences and 
international agreements. We know how little we can rely on these. 
Soon we should have to expect an armament race not only between indi- 
vidual nations but between national armies on one side and the inter- 
national army on the other side. If the international army could hold 
its own in such a race, it would become very powerful. An ambitious 
command could embark on daring adventures. 

In the case of a federal government, the national governments would 
transfer their military powers to the central government, which would 
be charged with the defense of the whole. The federation designed for 
world government would steadily grow as outside nations would join it. 
With this growth the danger of an outside attack would diminish and, 
therefore, the size of the international or federal army might steadily be 
decreased. As the international federal government approaches the 
ultimate goal of world government, the importance of the international 
federal army would shrink. It would then be used only to assist the 
police during grave disorders and to protect the legal central government 
and the legal national, state and local governments against rebellion. 
In such a development lies no danger of military dictatorship. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


An international army does not exclude the need for international 
police. Unlike armies, police do not concern themselves with conflicts 
arising from relations between national governments. Police are a civil, 
not a military force. Their task is to assist in the execution and enforce- 
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ment of laws concerning relations between government agencies and 
individuals and relations between individuals. 

As shown above, an international army created in addition to exist- 
ing national armies would have great difficulty in fulfilling its purpose. 
An international army has not merely tasks supplementary to those of 
national armies. The nature of armies makes them opposed to each 
other. It is desirable that an international army absorb or displace 
national armies and acquire a monopoly. 

In contrast to this, international police should only supplement police 
agencies already existing in our various communities: cities, states and 
nations. It should not “crowd out” these existing institutions. In fact, 
it should not affect them at all. The international police should be a 
new and additional institution in a new and additional field. 

It is conceivable that international police could operate temporarily 
as civil international agencies under certain international committees, 
established under international treaties. For instance, an international 
committee for international air and sea traffic, formed under interna- 
tional agreement, could be furnished with an international police staff 
for the enforcement of international traffic rules. The existence of such 
a committee would be dependent on the national governments con- 
cerned, as would be the police under it. The danger of ineffectiveness, 
partiality or dictatorship would arise for some of the same reasons 
shown in the case of an international army dependent on national 
governments. For these same reasons, international police should be 
administered by an international government which derives its powers 
and revenue from all the people subject to the international police. 

There are two further reasons: First, the international police would 
have to operate beside and in cooperation with municipal, state and 
national police. To avoid conflict, its authority should be as clearly 
circumscribed as is the authority of these. Municipal, state and national 
police derive their authority from their respective governments, whose 
powers are constitutionally defined. For smooth operation and co- 
operation the international police, too, should derive its authority from 
an international government, whose powers are constitutionally defined. 

Second, the international police would, like all police, deal with the 
individual directly. Therefore, the individual must be protected against 
abuse by the international police of their power through civil rights like 
those provided for in Amendments 4, 5 and 6 of the United States 
Constitution, and through courts to which he has recourse when his 
civil rights are violated. 

All these considerations lead to the conclusion that international 
police should not be established without an international constitution 
which provides for an international executive, an international legis- 
lature, international courts, and an international Bill of Rights. To fore- 
stall the danger that they become an international Gestapo, international 
police should be under the control of an international government of, 


by and for the people. 










Post-War United Nations* 


By AMOS J. PEASLEE 


Lawyer, attached to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, Paris, 
France, 1919. Director of the American Peace Society 


O SAFE plans for the post-war world can be made without con- 
sidering Germany’s record as a sovereign member of the Society 
of Nations. 

The German race has produced exceptional scientists, brilliant mu- 
sicians, poets and philosophers, and industrious businessmen and 
farmers. But Germany for generations has been a chief disturber of 
the peace of the world. Her exaltation of war, her sullen satisfaction 
in killing those whom others love and in destroying things which others 
toil to build—these are crimes of an habitual offender. 

An immediate restoration of full sovereign status to Germany after 
her military defeat this time, without at the same time creating far 
stronger organs of World Government, would be unsafe. To create a 
Germany of more restricted territory than before 1939 might be even 
less safe since that would supply a cry of “lost provinces” around 
which another group of brigands would soon rally. 

The German people are accustomed to being controlled. A control 
over them has now become an unfortunate but necessary duty to the 
international community. Such control, however, is not the duty of 
the United States of America nor of any nation or nations in their 
national capacities. 

Whether sovereign status is to be restored to Germany, and if so. 
when, should be decided in the light of the welfare of the remainder of 
the world. 

The protection of the world from this recurring menace, and the 
temporary or permanent governing of the German people, should be un- 
dertaken by a United Society of Nations as a governmental organization. 

Other methods have failed and will fail if repeated. Though Ger- 
many from 1914 to 1919 and from 1939 to the present moment has bru- 
tally caused the sacrifice of millions of innocent human lives and has 
destroyed more property of her neighbors than all the property within 
Germany, she has never paid any reparations. She reaped a financial 
profit under the elaborate “Reparation” scheme of 1919. The human 
losses are incalculable. 

Equally impotent was the plan of “sanctions,” attempted to be ap- 
plied by voluntary separate action of individual nations. No loose 
agreements or association of individual nations will ever protect the 


*This article is substantially the opening chapter of a book to be published by 
CG. P. Putnam’s Sons by this author under the title “A Permanent United Nations.” 
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world from international banditry and outlawry organized under the 
guise of sovereign nationality. 

The rights of nations which may not be infringed by any superior 
international authority and which belong to all nations entitled to sov- 
ereign status in the international community should be defined, de- 
clared and reserved to those nations. 

That is a basic requirement without which the delegation of perma- 
nent power to international institutions of governments may become 
dangerous. But people who erect governments which constantly men- 
ace the remainder of the human family or who cannot prevent the erec- 
tion of such governments within their territory, must expect to forfeit 
the right of sovereign nationality. 

Subject to defined sovereign rights reserved to nations entitled to sov- 
ereignty, there should be a great deal more international government. 
Real power and adequate means with which to exercise power should be 
vested in a permanent United Nations. Concrete and courageous steps 
should be taken to erect better international legislative, executive and 
judicial organs of government. 

This is desirable notwithstanding all the dangers which lie in too 
much government and all the wastes of excessive bureaucracy. It should 
be done with full realization that the United States of America may 
from time to time not be fully satisfied with action taken by international 
authorities, that no millennium will be wrought overnight, and that vio- 
lence will continue to appear even though outlawed, just as crime con- 
tinues even though controlled. 

The International Community should adopt a written Constitution 
which will reserve to nations their inviolate sovereign rights, and which 
will delegate to a permanent United Nations powers of government 
which lie outside the national spheres and the power to administer tem- 
porarily or permanently those areas whose inhabitants cannot safely be 
entrusted with sovereignty. 

I reach these conclusions for two major reasons. The lower reason 
is because we are faced with a choice. The evils that we “know not of” 
can scarcely be worse than those which we know. 

The higher reason is because I believe in the essential goodness of 
man. The chances are excellent that strong, democratic World Govern- 
went would work far better than timid souls believe. Ninety-five per 
cent of this planet’s population are honest, friendly and reasonably in- 
telligent people. Braggarts, bullies and fiends exist, but they are vastly 
in the minority. They can cause destruction far out of proportion to 
their numbers. That is precisely why we must organize more effectively 
to control them. 

But while reaching these conclusions I believe that the United States 
of America has a role to play in post-war organization which calls for 
the sagacity of her ablest statesmen. At Paris in 1919 we were out- 
traded. We accepted in the League plan, a flattering title and a penalty 
for our prior federation as a nation, in lieu of representation comparable 
to our population and political background. But, more serious than that, 
we were not faithful to the American idea of government. Although 
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the American constitutional system had already expanded to become the 
model for the vast majority of national governments, and although great 
headway had been made in extending it into the realm of international 
institutions, we forsook the American system in the League plan. 

There was no bill of rights. We frowned upon suggestions of any 
popular election of members of the Assembly and Council. There was 
no provision for any judicial bodies in the original American draft of 
the Covenant. We accepted an institution of diplomats rather than a 
government of elected representatives and an independent judiciary. 

We insisted upon a weak confederation although we had tried and 
discarded that a century and a quarter earlier in our own governmental 
experience. 

We accepted the scheme of military and economic sanctions applied 
by separate nations rather than by the International Authority, although 
such sanctions had been considered and discarded in our Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 as unworkable and undesirable. 

We did not do our best at Versailles in 1919. Another opportunity 
lies ahead. The International Community has again determined to 
organize itself on a more permanent basis. The problems of the Post 
War Conference will be problems of Constitutional and International 
Law. If a self-contained democratic World Authority is set up with 
adequate powers and instrumentalities and with means of financial self- 
support, the faults of 1919 may be overcome, and we may embark upon 
a brilliant era of prosperity through a Permanent United Nations. 





Germany Eighty Years Ago 


What a tragedy for Germany and for Europe that her rulers and 
people should have forgotten the fine ideals of empire proclaimed by 
the first German Emperor in January, 1871, at Versailles. He used 
these words: 

“May God permit us and our successors to the Imperial crown to 
give at all times increase to the German Empire, not by conquests of 
war, but by the goods and gifts of peace in the path of national pros- 
perity, freedom and well doing . . . to rule not in the spirit of the Em- 
perors who during the Middle Ages wasted the strength of Germany 
in vain attempts to extend dominion over other nations, but with the 
sincere desire to constitute an Empire of peace and prosperity in which 
the people of Germany may find and enjoy what for centuries they 
have fought and struggled for.” 

—From a letter to the London Times. 











Now is the Time 


By JAMES L. TRYON 


Formerly New England Director of the American Peace Society, and 
Sometime Lecturer in International Law at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


OW is the time to study International Law. It is a constructive 
science and upon this foundation the future world order will 
be built. Now is the time energetically to promote that popular un- 
derstanding of International Law of which Elihu Root with hopeful 
vision wrote so impressively in introducing the American Society of 
International Law and its incomparable journal to the American public. 
it was in January, 1907, the eve of the second Hague conference, a 
creative moment in the movement for world peace. After almost a cen- 
tury of freedom from world-wide and even European-wide wars a 
humanitarian spirit prevailed and there was a strong desire among the 
peoples of the world for the settlement of international disputes by legal 
procedure instead of warlike methods. This spirit and this desire were 
given expression in the Hague conventions. We who had the peace 
cause at heart felt that we had a mission. It was to make those Hague 
conferences periodic and to teach the world to live under law. 

This also is a creative, it were better to say, a recreative moment in 
International Law. We may not be justified in the optimism of a gen- 
eration ago; but conditions are in the making for a new world order on 
the basis of law, and, in the light of the past, with courage as well as 
caution, we should prepare the public mind for a just and intelligent set- 
tlement of the peace that is to come. We who believe in International 
Law should speak out. 

Now is the time to undertake the mission of teaching International 
Law in colleges where it is not taught, to weave it into history teaching 
in the secondary schools, to spread a knowledge of it among any groups 
of people in which public opinion is being formed. We must educate 
our people in the duties as well as the rights of nations as Mr. Root pro- 
posed, in an appreciation of the point of view of other nations, in 
patience during diplomatic negotiations, and sympathetic understanding 
of the government proceeding with our best interests at heart. 

Now is the time to put more morality than there has been behind 
International Law; to teach that the standards of honor among nations 
should be the same as the standards of honor among reliable men; to 
resolve not only that the machinery of international organization shall 
be improved, but that it shall be operated in good faith; to show that 
ethical principles must be followed if the world is to remain at peace; 
to insist that justice must be done to all nations and peoples, the least of 
them as well as the greatest, allowing freedom for the expression of 
minority opinion, lest the alternative be revolution and war. Now is 
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the time to open the minds of the people to new institutions that for the 
common benefit may be created under the new peace settlement; to real- 
ize the needs of the common man, the man of the future, in his condi- 
tions of labor, in his desire to rise and to feel secure; but also tolerantly 
to keep in mind the rights of men of whatever class, to whom just and 
legal consideration is due. 

Now is the time to encourage confidence in International Law, to 
dislodge from cynical minds and remove from fainting hearts that fal- 
lacy so widely prevalent, so fraught with the spirit of contempt and 
defeatism, that there is no such thing as International Law; that, as 
there is no international overlord nor police force to compel its observ- 
ance, nothing behind it except public opinion, which does not count, it is 
no law at all. Let it be shown that respect for public opinion is the 
beginning of wisdom, whether among nations or individuals, and that 
public opinion, though slow to wrath, is dreadful in its anger, that it 
will rise up against the wrong-doer, arm itself, and at incredible expense 
in life and treasure, vindicate the law beyond a doubt. This war should 
teach us this timely lesson that what gives law its efficacy is public 
opinion and that it will make International Law, like any law, a reality, 
—either that or the United Nations will have fought in vain. They are 
fighting in the harsh old way the battle of International Law. 

That public opinion should be better informed in regard to interna- 
tional conditions than it has been, keener to sense a common danger 
when it threatens, better organized to assert itself, better able to act de- 
cisively when a bad international situation actually arises, is also a 
lesson to be learned from this war. It will be a difficult matter to embody 
this lesson in a formula to which all nations will subscribe at the end of 
the war, if that formula require the guarantee of territory, with inter- 
vention in the affairs of foreign nations by a standing force. But it 
should be within the ability of statesmanship, with justice to all nations 
and peoples concerned, to arrange, under law, for a more satisfactory 
system than we have had under the Covenant of the League of Nations 
in order to give public opinion its true and effective expression. The 
community of nations should be able to act without the bewilderment, 
hesitation or indecision that was shown towards the invaders of China, 
Ethiopia and the nations of western Europe. New international legis- 
lation must be laid down for the general safety in the future and with 
concern for everybody’s rights. Given first a treaty of peace that repre- 
sents and unifies the major interests of mankind, economic, cultural, and 
political, together with ample provision for changes, under law, of ter- 
ritorial relations to meet new conditions, many of the difficulties that 
have beset International Law in the past will be removed. Its peaceful 
observance will be made more possible, and the use or threat of force 
less often necessary, though made available for crises. 

Now is the time to teach the significance of a treaty of peace, together 
with the obligations which it imposes upon a country and its citizens. 
Now is the time to review the Covenant of the League of Nations in the 
light of its history, to note the successes and failures made in its ad- 
ministration; to determine whether it should be revised or be super- 
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seded by some other compact with greater promise of usefulness. It is 
the time to explain the desirability of separating from the treaty of 
peace whatever compact may be drawn instead of combining the two, as 
was done at Versailles, and of adopting it only after critical study apart 
from the pressure of the passions of war. When the day comes for the 
ratification of the treaty, and in due time of that compact, our people 
should be in a position to give reasoned approval or disapproval of 
measures that will affect, either directly or indirectly, their lives and 
property for years to come. The issues should be clear cut and the con- 
sensus of opinion should be taken without obscuring the issues by mis- 
takes in parliamentary tactics. 

Where shall we look for material for the teaching of International 
Law? 

We have the literature of the American Peace Society, its WorLD 
AFFAIRS and pamphlets in which questions of International Law have 
been dealt with from the standpoint of world organization and pacific 
settlements. Past leaders in the Society, like Dr. Trueblood and Dr. 
Call, its present president, Dr. Philip Marshall Brown and others among 
its distinguished officers and advisors are men learned in the law; many 
of them, eminent as publicists, have written on various aspects of Inter- 
national Law and world organizations since the beginning of the Society. 

We have the literature of the World Peace Foundation, the Interna- 
tional Conciliation, The League of Nations Association, the Federal 
Union Movement and other associations of kindred aims whose pro- 
grams or methods may somewhat differ from ours. We have the ably 
edited numbers of Foreign Affairs and the special studies of the Foreign 
Policy Association to throw light on international situations. We have 
the reports of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
which deal thoroughly with post-war problems. We have the Christian 
Science Monitor which has lately printed a series of suggestive articles 
dealing with post-war questions. 

But the literature to which I should like to call especial attention, 
lest it be overlooked, or thought to be exclusively for specialists, is that 
of the American Society of International Law. As if it had no message 
for the general reader this is not to be found in the ordinary town 
library. I now speak to teachers, lecturers and students who may want 
to take up the mission of helping the average man to understand the 
coming problems of international life. A complete set of the literature 
of the American Society of International Law, its quarterly Journal 
and Supplements, together with the reports and annual meetings of the 
Society, known as Proceedings, and running from 1907 to the present 
time, will give the master key to all sources and phases of International 
Law that are essential to a popular as well as a technical understanding 
of the subject. 

In the American Journal of International Law are articles, editorials 
and informing notes usually signed by writers who are leading authori- 
ties, and references to other authorities and documents on related sub- 
jects. Reviews of important books are so written as to give a good idea 
of their contents, with critical comments. There are lists of periodical 
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literature, a chronicle of current international events and judicial 
decisions with reasoning set forth in detail. The Supplements contain 
treaties, agreements, declarations and other important acts of interna- 
tional legislation or results of legal research. Leading articles are pre- 
pared by Professors of International Law in our colleges and law 
schools, by publicists of note, and men who have had experience in the 
department of State or diplomatic service abroad. 

And the Proceedings,—these, too, should be seen. In them we have 
an interesting human element. We meet men themselves in the give and 
take of discussion as they deal with the topics of the times in papers or 
addresses, their facts checked or amplified, their opinions opposed or 
reinforced, in a rare forum of legal learning, all in good temper and 
with well balanced judgment. 

What a monumental piece of work we have here in the science of 
International Law! What a tribute of respect we must pay to the 
organizing genius and productive scholarship of Dr. James Brown 
Scott, the wise editorial supervision of Professor George Grafton Wil- 
son, who for many years has taken Dr. Scott’s place as Editor-in-Chief, 
and what a debt we owe to the patient and generous cooperation of Mr. 
George A. Finch, the managing Editor. 

I have lately been going through some of the back numbers of the 
Journal and the Proceedings with a view to finding material on the 
enforcement of International Law, that topic which is ever debatable 
and full of interest both now and for the future; and, to take only one 
example of the helpfulness of this literature, there is in the report of the 
annual meeting of the society for 1939 a paper by Allen W. Dulles on 
“Collective Security,” which is presented in a manner so temperate and 
restrained, yet with mind so open to progressive ideas, that it makes an 
admirable point of departure for a profitable discussion of this subject. 
Mr. Dulles says in this paper about all that needed to be said on the 
subject at the time; the international situation, with America’s participa- 
tion in the war, may have made some difference in his point of view; 
but his paper still has much value as a guide in pointing out the mistakes 
made in the management of the League, in the interpretation of the 
Covenant, and in foreshadowing the nature of the work of reconstruc- 
tion that is before us. 

I should like to see such well-considered material as has been pub- 
lished by the American Society of International Law, and especially 
that part of it which is related to problems of international organiza- 
tion and peace, made accessible in attractive form to the average citi- 
zen, and with it I should like to see terms that are familiar to some of 
us, but not to people at large, made plain and brought within their un- 
derstanding. Who knows what the term “Collective Security” means? 
Who understands its relation to neutrality, or the possibility of neutrality 
under a collective security system? Who knows what “sanctions” are? 
The very word “sanction” connotes something quite different from our 
ordinary use of it, which suggests approval instead of a penalty, a pen- 
alty imposed for disobedience of law. Who can define an “aggressor”? 
Some of the brightest minds in the science of International Law, except 
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for the most obvious cases, have given up trying to determine what it 
means. Who can explain the meaning of “economic nationalism” which 
has brought us to the verge of economic ruin? Who can explain the 
meaning of the “equality of nations” and its relation to taking majority 
or unanimous votes in making international legislation? And above all 
who understands what “sovereignty” means, some part of which nations 
in the future are expected to give up in the common interest, though 
some of them may be unwilling to yield more of it than they have al- 
ready granted? And who knows the meaning of status quo, and 
“peaceful change” which will come into the language of reconstruction? 
Mention these terms to the usual audience and observe how many blank 
faces or puzzled expressions there are. These and many other terms or 
expressions need explanation when one opens up the subject of inter- 
national organization in a public forum. 

Let us then undertake a wider diffusion of International Law. Let 
us attempt a more popular explanation of it than hitherto has been tried, 
so that when this great conflict is over, in which meantime we must take 
our part with unremitting determination, we shall approach the prob- 
lem of world settlement feeling that we have helped to form an intelli- 
gent and reasoning public opinion. Such an enlightened opinion will 
be ready to sustain our government in its policy at the close of the war 
and contribute to its success. 





Art as Refreshment 


We believe that today there should be more places than ever for the 
refreshment of the mind and soul, not merely islands of escape through 
moments of diversion, but high places for the affirmation of our faith, 
where the consciousness of God’s creative presence in our daily lives is 
being realized and demonstrated. Galleries of art, through their ex- 
hibitions, are offering us a means for this spiritual refreshment, and 
are encouraging all sincere artists (until necessity may call them to 
arms) to help create and demonstrate that high ideal of God-made- 
visible without which neither men nor nations can stem the tide of 
retrogression that now threatens to sweep us back into the dark pit of 
barbarism. 

ANDRE SMITH, 
Director, the Research Studio, 
Maitland, Florida. 




















Strategy for Peace 


By GEORGE B. de HUSZAR 


Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, 
Author, Lecturer 


I 


HE problem of winning the peace is by no means less difficult 

than that of winning the war. As a matter of fact, we can see 
our way clear to winning the war. We know what is needed: ships 
tanks, airplanes, and a successful offensive. The task is not easy, but 
we know the steps involved. But how to win the peace—that is a more 
vague and baffling question. 

One of the best ways of finding out what we should do in the future 
is to see what has happened in the past, the mistakes that were made at 
the conclusion of World War I. The international organization after 
World War I failed for two basic reasons: the lack of international con- 
sciousness which made the League of Nations ineffective, and the legal- 
istic attitude present in the minds of those who dealt with international 
problems. 

II 

Because of the lack of international consciousness—an internation- 
ally-minded public opinion in various countries—there was no recogni- 
tion of a community of interests among the members of the League of 
Nations. The Covenant of the League of Nations was based on the 
assumption that the defense of each member is the responsibility of all. 
But t:.2 :nembers were not sufficiently aware of the fact that the defense 
of Ethiopia, for instance, meant more than the defense of a small and 
remote country, that it meant upholding international law and security. 
Without such a recognition of a community of interests, a willingness to 
enforce the Covenant could not exist. 

Thus the League of Nations is seen to have been in advance of pub- 
lic opinion. Most law grows out of public opinion, out of custom. Law 
cannot function unless it is congruous with public opinion. In the case 
of the League—as in so conspicuous a failure of law enforcement as the 
American prohibition act—the law proposes, but public opinion dis- 
poses. Lincoln spoke as a sociologist rather than as a lawyer when he 
said, “Public sentiment is everything. With public sentiment nothing 
can fail; without it nothing can succeed. Consequently, he who moulds 
public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be 
executed.” 

Those who dealt with international problems after World War I did 
not heed this statement of Lincoln. The legalistic attitude prevalent in 
international thinking made difficult a realistic appraisal of the kind of 
international organization needed. Legalism, as the term is used here, 
does not take into consideration the significance of psychological and 
sociological factors; it believes that the mere enactment of laws and 
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making of formal declarations are sufficient to create a workable inter- 
national organization. This criticism does not mean that law is of no 
importance at all; it is essential in crystallizing and sustaining public 
opinion. 

Perhaps the best illustration of legalism is the Kellogg Pact. To be 
sure, this Pact had some value in bringing nations together, especially in 
getting the United States to participate in an international agreement. 
But this attempt to deal with the problem of war by outlawing war bor- 
ders on the magical. Belief in the omnipotence of law is similar to 
belief in the omnipotence of words—verbalism. Both are based on the 
principle of magic. Word-magic is an attempt to change the world of 
objects by means of words. The young child, the primitive, the neu- 
rotic, and all others who are subject to verbalism, believe that words 
have power over objects. 

Magic is the attempt to change the external world by words or acts 
without an understanding of the real control of means and ends, without 
recognizing causal sequence. To outlaw war and do nothing else is like 
the prayer of the primitive for rain, or an attempt to outlaw tubercu- 
losis without establishing the necessary sanitary conditions. 


Ill 


In order to avoid a repetition of past mistakes we need a strategy 
for peace. The first part of this strategy is to strengthen the develop- 
ment of international consciousness through an educational campaign. 
The aim of such a campaign will be to spread the appreciation of the les- 
sons learned from this and the last war—above all, the interdependence 
of the world. This interdependence has existed for some time, but rec- 
ognition of that fact has been lacking. While the world has been a 
unity, mankind has tried to live as if it were not. 

Events are the best educators. Europe has learned its lesson this 
time. Every nation has been affected by the consequences of a lack of 
international organization. The United States has seen that isolation 
cannot be an effective policy; the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor has 
shown that America is more vulnerable than had been thought. The 
whole problem boils down to the question of whether or not mankind 
can learn from experience. Had mankind kept together after World 
War I, the renewal of the curse of war would never have occurred. 

What will happen after this war? It seems likely that mankind will 
have learned that the world is one. It is the task of the aforementioned 
educational program to make it certain that this lesson is well learned: 
that the lessons of this war do not evaporate after it is over. 

Such an educational campaign can and must start now, while we are 
in the midst of the war. The present global war provides an unparal- 
leled opportunity for an educational program for international con- 
sciousness. People are forced daily to think in international terms. The 
rubber situation, for example, offers an excellent opportunity to those 
who are engaged in educating public opinion toward an international 
outlook—an opportunity to demonstrate to what extent the world is 
interdependent, to what extent we depend on foreign trade. Likewise 
the ground is fertile for such a program in Australia, South America, 
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Great Britain, and other nations which have been affected by the war, 
countries which are going to play a vital role in the coming reconstruc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, most existing organizations are committed to specific 
plans rather than the basic problem of creating an international con- 
sciousness upon which the execution of any plan depends. There is a 
need for a broader educational campaign along the above lines. More- 
over, an effort should be made to educate people to think in terms of the 
sociological, economic, and psychological aspects of international or- 
ganization. The difficulty arises as a result of the background of the 
personnel of international relations organizations, where a great major- 
ity of the personnel is recruited from the fields of history, law, journal. 
ism, education, or religion. 

IV 

But international consciousness in itself is not sufficient. Lack of a 
realistic approach to international problems is bound to end in failure. 
Hence the second part of a strategy for peace requires the development 
of a science for peace, a science which can give us methods for dealing 
with international problems. But the difficulty here lies again in the fact 
that research in international relations is mainly carried on by people 
with a purely legal type of training. It is imperative that people dealing 
with international problems, as well as other problems of society, should 
have the realistic approach resulting from a total point of view—an 
understanding of sociological, economic and psychological forces. A 
reading of Sumner’s Folkways would have made the outlook of those 
who dealt with international organization after World War I much 
more realistic. It is doubtful that after such a reading the Kellogg 
Pact would have been established in its weak form. 

But neither a strategy for peace nor a strategy for war can be ab- 
stract. Consequently, instead of weaving world schemes, we should pay 
more attention to the study of those conditions which contribute to the 
success or failure of these schemes. After this war is won, there will be 
an opportunity to establish an international order. We know now some 
of the problems we shall have to face. We must prepare for the task, 
now. When the present war was declared, organization of a strategy for 
war took time, and in some cases involved much fumbling. Had we 
planned in advance, some of the losses suffered might have been avoided. 
It may be remarked that we had hoped to stay out of the war, and this 
hope was the reason why we did not plan in advance a strategy for war. 
But the problem of a strategy for peace, now that we are in the war, is 
an inevitable one. 

Once the war had been declared, the nation turned to the War De- 
partment and various other agencies to carry on the war effort. But to 
whom shall we turn when the world faces the problem of peace? The 
end of the war, if it came today, would be tragic, so hopelessly unpre- 
pared are we for the problems of peace: and all this would be a conse- 
quence of the erroneous conception that war is a technical matter, while 
peace is simply what comes after war—a negative condition, rather 
than something that must be planned and organized. Like war, peace 
is a complex problem which is not at all easily solved. For peace to be 
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effective it must be much more than the mere absence of war. As we 
need a War Department for the successful execution of the war, so do 
we need some kind of Peace Department for the successful execution of 
peace. 

It is a deplorable fact that the majority of people do not see peace 
as a problem. Most people seem to believe that peace is something that 
comes as a result of goodness or some kind of moral elevation. Sir 
Norman Angell realized the danger of such an attitude when he made the 
keen observation: “The devil did a good day’s work from his point of 
view when he managed to get the effort for peace associated, in the pub- 
lic mind, not with the realist political purpose of national defense, but 
with Sermons, Sunday Schools, Uplift, the Higher Thought. From that 
moment the Plain Man, the Practical Politician, the Realist, began to 
suspect a raid upon his pocket or his business on behalf of some Great 
Moral Purpose; to suspect that the safety and the interest of his own 
country were to be sacrificed on behalf of other nations.” 

The winning of the present war depends to a very great extent on 
science, mainly on the results of physical science. The winning of the 
peace depends to some extent on science, too—the science of human 
relationships. Unfortunately, in comparison to physical science, social 
science is at a very rudimentary stage. But though embryonic, it is in- 
dispensable. Social scientists are not demi-gods, nor is their work the 
Book of Revelation; but nevertheless, social science does help to develop 
a new type of diplomacy based on knowledge, the understanding of 
conditions under which peace is possible. To take an example of a 
serious post-war problem: the social scientist does not know any means 
by which widespread revolts can be prevented after the Nazi regime col- 
lapses—but he may still give useful suggestions for dealing with the 
problem intelligently. 

In order to pool our resources for a strategy for peace, it is proposed 
that an organization be set up with the following scope: to act as a clear- 
ing house and co-ordinator of all existing research and planning on 
post-war reconstruction; to carry on research along every sociological, 
psychological, and economic aspect of post-war problems. The research 
must be performed around specific problems. The general subject of 
post-war reconstruction is too vague to make it possible to do more than 
talk in ambiguous generalities and suggestions. All problems must be 
studied in a manner that will discover methods of dealing with them. 
The following are some of the inevitable questions which will have to be 
faced: 

A. Resentment against the Nazis in Europe and the Japanese in the 

Far East. 
. Food and medical problems in Europe and the Far East. 
Establishment of provisional governments in reconquered coun- 
tries. 
Re-establishment of education in war-torn countries. 
Demobilization in various countries. 
Reorganization of world trade. 
. Industrial adjustments within the United States and other coun- 
tries of the United Nations. 
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Such an organization as that proposed should be governmental, or at 
least semi-governmental. Since the aim is to bring about action, the 
organization must be close to the officials who will be concerned with 
the making of the peace. Research must not be produced in a vacuum, 
and the knowledge and methods developed must reach the policy-mak- 
ers; it is not the social scientist talking to social scientists. In view of 
the fact that the scope of such an organization would necessarily be 
comprehensive, its personnel should include all types of specialists and 
policy-makers, so that a total view may be worked out. While the 
organization might be best effected along the line of problems, a sub- 
classification could be made within each problem, along regional lines. 
Along such lines it would be possible to include representatives of each 
of the United Nations. 

The aims of such an organization may be summaried under two 
headings: first, to carry on research upon significant problems which 
will develop practical suggestions to offer to the policy-makers, once 
there is the necessity for dealing with such problems; second, to create 
a realistic point of view among the policy-makers. It is not proposed 
that social scientists make the peace; it is an open question whether 
they would be competent to carry on practical activities even if they 
were given the chance. It is also doubtful whether it is possible or even 
necessary to make social scientists out of policy-makers. All we can 
hope for is that the people in power who will be charged with dealing 
with post-war reconstruction will be aware of some of the things social 
science has to teach. 

The organization here proposed would be useful regardless of what 
kind of particular plan for an international order may be set up after 
the war, for the problems it deals with are quite general and unavoid- 
able. Moreover, the main point of a strategy for peace is less a specific 
plan for post-war reconstruction than a realistic way of thinking about 
plans, just as the important thing about a strategy for war is not so 
much specific plans as it is the way such plans are thought about and 
carried out. In both cases the important thing is the attitude involved; 
whether there is the awareness of a variety of factors. 

It is frankly admitted that the task of setting up an organization of 
the kind proposed is bound to encounter many practical difficulties. 
But it must not be forgotten that responsible quarters in Washington 
are more favorably disposed toward science and planning than ever be- 
fore in American history. Hence, the initiative may come from Wash- 
ington and then be taken up by London and Moscow and other capitals 
of the United Nations. 

Victory is not an end; it is the beginning of another fight, with the 
weapons, intelligence, determination, and good will. Planning for peace 
is a necessity. Peace does not just happen. Peace is the result of the 
organization of world society. And such organization is not easy: it 
requires a positive approach—a willingness to face the issues involved 

now, and, when the time comes, to do something about them. 











Bureaucracy and Europe’s 
Reconstruction 


By HEINZ SOFFNER 


Austrian anti-Nazi writer, now lecturing in this country on international 
affairs. 


IQUIDATION of Hitler’s enormous administrative machine—that 

~ holds today all Europe in its grip and spreads camouflaged tentacles 
all around the world—is one of the crucial tasks contronting the United 
Nations. Whatever definitive solutions for Europe’s political future 
might be found, methodical and complete destruction of all Axis bureau- 
cracies must precede any lasting settlement. 

Bureaucratic obstruction undermined the Republic of Weimar, bureau- 
cratic complicity saved Hitler and his gang from the legal punishment 
for his bloody beerhall putsch in 1923, bureaucratic submissiveness 
facilitated greatly Hitler’s advent to power. An omnipotent bureau- 
cratic machinery of unprecedented size—the Reich employes today 
more than 6 million civilians!—has been instrumental in establishing 
and solidifying Hitler’s régime and has become essential in preparing 
and conducting Hitler’s total war. 

Europe’s recent history has repeatedly proved that a new govern- 
mental system must not take over the administrative machine of its 
predecessors. We saw the consequences in republican Germany where 
judges, under the “Act to protect the Republic,” acquitted reactionary 
murderers but severely sentenced the defenders of democracy. A few 
republican appointees, crammed upon the old Imperial services, merely 
compromised the republican parties. 

This grave mistake was not confined to Germany. It was to a large 
extent due to the common tendency of the European democracies to 
overemphasize written constitutions and legislative reforms, while neg- 
lecting corresponding changes in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, especially in the bureaucratic machinery. A case in point is 
France, where the fact that the Third Republic had accepted the adminis- 
trative system developed under the Bourbons and under Napoleon (the 
constitution of 1875 did not even mention administrative principles) 
obviously contributed to its failure in the present crisis. 

Under Hitler rule, the administrative machine plays an infinitely 
greater part than under any previous régime. Liquidating the Nazi 
bureaucracy is not merely purging a bunch of party appointees or 
reforming certain political key services. It must imply dissolving every 
unit of that machine and destroying its very structure, down to village 
schools. custom guards and the census bureau. 

The Nazis have “adjusted” the German administration to their pur- 
poses by three main devices: first, they have nazified the existent services 
by putting hand-picked party members in all key positions, by eliminat- 
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ing Jews and all “politically unreliable” elements and by putting heavy 
ideological pressure on the remaining civil servants. Second, they have 
transformed services of their party into governmental services: the 
party propaganda agency became the Reich Propaganda Ministry, the 
chieftain of the Hitler Youth became Reich Youth Leader, the Nazi 
farmer organization became the backbone for both the Reich Ministry 
of Agriculture and for the National Food Corporation, the Nazi Elite 
Guards became the secret state police (Gestapo). 

Third, the Nazis have created numerous new governmental depart- 
ments, staffed from the outset with dyed-in-the-wool Nazis, such as 
Goering’s Air Ministry and Four-Year-Plan Bureau, Rosenberg’s Min- 
istry for the Eastern Territories, Goebbels’ Reich Culture Chamber, and 
many others. Moreover, the whole governmental machinery, unified 
under rigidly centralized command—any vestige of state or municipal 
autonomy has been extinguished—and hierarchically reorganized, ac- 
cording to the Nazi “principles of leadership” (there are no collegial 
decisions), has been inextricably interwoven with the Nazi party ma- 
chine on every degree. It is therefore impossible to dissolve the Nazi 
party without upsetting the entire public administration as well. 

Thus, post-war Europe will have to reconstruct her administrations 
from scratch, not only in Germany, in Italy and in France, but more or 
less in all Axis-dominated territories. The Nazis have either completely 
annihilated the previous administrations (in Poland and in the directly 
annexed territories, like Austria, Sudeten, Alsace and Lorraine, Luxem- 
bourg) or they have super-imposed native fascists and German author- 
ities upon the remainders of existing administrations (Norway, Belgium, 
Netherlands) or they have carved out entirely new units and set up 
puppet régimes (Slovakia, Croatia, Ostland). Besides, frontiers, re- 
gional divisions and provinces have been arbitrarily overthrown, 
changed or completely displaced by Nazi-created formations (General 
Gouvernement Poland, Czechoslovak Protectorate). 

Post-war administrations will have to liquidate the Axis—going « 
to the ultimate, social and economic roots of fascism—while dealing 
with millions of people who either never had any democratic experience 
or lost faith in democracy. They will have to repair the destructions 
of the war—destroyed cities and industries, wounded and starved bodies, 
crippled and hateful souls. And they will have to take up the “un- 
finished business” of the pre-Hitler crisis, especially the problem of 
economic stability and social security with all their implications. 

Therefore, however strong the general abhorrence of the omnipotent. 
total state may influence future public opinions and future political 
tendencies, the scope of governmental action during a considerable pe- 
riod of reconstruction and transition can scarcely be reduced. Private 
initiative and voluntary co-operation, although of vital importance, can 
not displace governmental planning, financing, regulating. Moreover, 
private enterprise will be limited by the obvious non-profitability of 
many reconstruction projects. 

Strong democratic safeguards are required to avoid the inherent 
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dangers of a new bureaucratic hypertrophy and administrative arbitrari- 
ness. As a basis for such safeguards, three main questions are to be 
answered: Why did pre-Hitler administrations fail? How to explain 
the efficiency of the Nazi machine? What future solutions can be 
suggested ? 

European bureaucracies originated in the feudal Middle Ages, when 
priests and noblemen became the king’s officials. Preferred employment 
of aristocrats in diplomatic careers is a significant remainder. The 
caste character and the exalted social prestige of the civil service in 
most European countries, together with its notorious backwardness in 
procedures and office techniques, point also to this historic background. 

World War I expanded sweepingly the range of governmental action. 
The industrial war effort left behind numerous government-owned enter- 
prises. After the war, care for war victims, social insurance, public 
health services, low-cost housing, adult education were added. Economic 
disintegration burdened even heavier responsibilities upon European 
governments: reparation problem and inflation, bankruptcies and mass 
unemployment transferred virtually all commanding positions of Eu- 
rope’s economic life to inadequately prepared public management. 

At the same time, the legislatures and cabinets of most European 
nations were in a state of permanent crisis. In Germany, in France and 
elsewhere, the average tenure of a cabinet was less than a year. Thence, 
bureaucrats, the only stable and permanent factor, were called upon to 
uphold the continuity of government and to solve the grave problems 
that parliaments, political parties and ministers were unable to tackle. 
Most civil services, however, in spite of this rapid growth in size and 
in responsibilities, remained largely organized according to schemes 
of the 19th century. Salaries were generally poor, promotions slow and 
too many young talents were absorbed by business, party politics or 
the liberal professions. 

The Nazis threw ruthlessly overboard whatever could possibly hamper 
their action. The structure of the Nazi machine follows closely the 
monopolistic pattern of Germany’s big business: autocratic direction, 
world-wide network, elimination of “outsiders” at any cost, technical 
efficiency. Dr. Ley, National Director for Organization in Hitler’s 
party cabinet and head of the Labor Front, was previously on the staff 
of Germany’s huge chemical trust, the I. G. Farben. 

The Nazis copied their Four-Year-Plan from the Russian model and 
borrowed shirts, salutes and corporations from Mussolini; they took 
organizational schemes from the labor movement (block system, factory 
cells) and publicity methods from American business—back to the late 
Barnum. They managed to fit these inconsistent elements together into 
an efficient governmental machine by using a new type of personnel 
teamwork, combining the “dynamic” fanaticism and aggressiveness 
of upstart political bosses with the proverbial discipline and competence 
of the German army and the specialized knowledge of experts, taken 
either from the career civil service or from private business. Expert- 
ship, however, is strictly subordinated to leadership (what the Nazis 
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call “the primacy of politics”) and thus the main requirement of total 
war, perfect timing and co-ordination, not only between the three armed 
services, but also between propaganda, administration, diplomacy, 
industrial effort and military action could be achieved. 

What can be done about it? First of all, the European nations ought 
to adopt a more realistic conception of the relations between law-making 
and law-enforcing, between parliaments, cabinets and civil services. Im- 

proved public understanding must be accompanied by more readiness 
of the average citizen to recognize and to assume responsibilities in local 
self-government and to co-operate with the authorities, instead of con- 
sidering them either as malignant foes or as exalted overlords. 

Post-war governments, confronted with tremendous tasks to be ful- 
filled only under long-range programs, need more than ever stability 
of tenure. The presidential set-up of the United States or the institution 
of permanent under-secretaries in England indicate possible solutions. 
One could also think of dividing the cabinet into a group of policy- 
makers without departmental responsibility, subject to dismissal by 
simple vote and a group of department heads, appointed for a term of 
several years (perhaps tied to the terms of parliamentary elections) . 

A large part of fundamental decisions will be removed from the 
several European nations and some under the competence of some con- 
tinent-wide body. On the other side, much centralization caused thus 
far by fear of attack from the outside (France) can be overcome in a 
federated Europe. Thus, the development of local self-government, 
strongest foundation of any democracy, can get a big chance. Demo- 
cratic procedures in the social and economic fields are equally important. 

Re-establishment of civil service will offer a unique opportunity to 
break with the semi-feudal past—in the selection of personnel, in the 
caste-like prestige and in the methods of administrative procedure—and 
to build up streamlined, new public administrations. 

The merit system, prevailing in most European countries for a long 
time, had been distorted by several factors. The one-sided preponderance 
of law training led to exaggerated formalism. This was unfortunate 
even in the legal departments, but it became downright disastrous in 
other administrative branches, especially in the technical and social 
services. Just proportions between legal, economic, social and specific 
technical training are therefore necessary. 

In most European countries, only university graduates were eligible 
for medium and higher public posts. The high costs of university 
studies, together with the financial burden for certain posts—“prestige” 
expenses, for diplomats and army officers, provincial governors, prefects, 
etc.—gave the higher strata of the civil service a distinct class character. 
While university background for legal and higher educational or scien- 
tific posts is obviously justified—which makes free higher education the 
more imperative—more practical considerations should rule the eligibil- 
ity for other public positions, especially for all responsible posts where 
executive abilities and leadership qualifications weigh heavier than 
mere expert knowledge. 
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Numerous civil service regulations, originally established to protect 
the public servant against arbitrariness and political interference, have 
turned into serious obstacles of efficient administration. Appointments 
and promotions should depend upon merit and qualifications rather 
than upon seniority. Life-long tenure for all governmental posts is too 
strong a temptation to do mere routine work and to avoid the “risks” of 
initiative and experiments. 

The exclusive parliamentary responsibility of the cabinet minister, 
along with the traditional anonymity of the civil servant actually in 
charge, led to innumerable abuses. Election—by popular vote or by 
legislative assembly—or periodical confirmation for responsible posi- 
tions, methodical supervision either by legislative committee or in- 
dependent commissions of experts are indicated. 

Most European administrations had the habit of referring even the 
simplest decisions to higher-ups and to avoid personal responsibility. 
Future administrations, alihough working on nation-wide and even 
continent-wide programs and following broad general instructions, 
should increase the willingness and ability of the individual official to 
decide matters within his competence alone and on the spot, thus con- 
tributing to a swift, efficient, business-like administration. 

Personalities count more than measurements or institutions. Unfortu- 
nately, while the incompetence of a car driver or toolmaker is quickly 
discovered, the incompetence of a department chief, social worker or 
of most other government employees is far less easily established. What 
about employees of Hitler-dominated administrations? That Nazis, 
Fascists and other willing tools of Hitler’s régime, both in Germany and 
elsewhere, can not be eligible for further public service, is self-evident. 
On the other side, the mere fact that somebody was dismissed under 
Hitler, should not be in itself a claim to re-employment. In border 
cases, persons of unquestionable qualifications but with no sufficient 
evidence of an active anti-Nazi attitude, ought to be restricted to second- 
ary services. 

Civil servants not eligible for further public employment—and they 
will number several hundreds of thousands in Germany and at least 
some tens of thousands in other countries—must not be left entirely to 
themselves. Even apart from outright Nazis, those not eligible because 
of age, incompetence or lack of democratic belief must not be allowed 
to beccme a new nucleus of discontent or a new germ of social decom- 
position. 

Even more decisive than this negative selection will be the positive 
task of building up new cadres of young, capable and enthusiastic pub- 
lic servants who can and will help to rebuild Europe out of the débris 
of Hitler’s total war. To find these men, future governments must 
not use the old baits of life-long tenure and automatic promotions, but 
ought to win over the best brains by the very bigness and complexity 
of the tasks ahead, by promising opportunities of swift promotion for 
the able, the eager and the successful and by new conceptions of the 
dignity and the social significance of public service for a new Europe 
and a new World! 
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Lope de Vega 


In Spanish America 


By GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 


E-APPRAISAL in Wortp Arrairs of Lope de Vega’s place in the 
popular affection of Spanish America so soon after 1935, the ter- 
centenary of his death, would be untimely were it not for the fact that re- 
cent trends in Mexico, source and center of /ndianismo, seem to indicate 
that the cult of primitive Indian culture which somewhat dampened the 
tercentenary of Lope, may have reached peak during the administration 
of Lazaro Cardenas which went out of office December, 1940. One may 
expect, therefore, that the Spanish-American countries, even those with 
large Indian population will again emphasize their Spanish cultural 
traditions, momentarily broken by a primitive art that has unfortunately 
been made to serve the propagandistic purpose of social reform govern- 
ments. The recent anniversary tribute in these countries to the memory 
of Latin American Rubén Dario unmistakably marks a return to His- 
panic emphasis of which Dario and his contemporaries were ardent 
exponents at the close of the last century. José Maria Peman says that 
Rubén’s Salutacién del Optimista is the finest expression of the spiritual 
tie that binds Spain to her former colonies. 

The tercentenary of Lope came therefore at no happy time. Popular 
appreciation obviously was impaired by a national culture that empha- 
sized primitive motifs and technique. It is well, however, to remember 
in this connection that as literacy widened at the base in Mexico a great 
secretary of education, José Vasconcelos, proponent of /ndianismo, en- 
deavored to create and preserve for the Mexican people their knowledge 
and enjoyment of the sources of Spanish culture by popular translations 
of those classics that have inspired progressive Western culture. 

Other Spanish colonial culture centers appropriately observed Lope’s 
tercentenary. This is only natural because gifted soldier-adventurers, 
priests and bishops were among the first culture-carriers to the American 
colonies. Many of them occupy no mean place in the Golden Age of 
Spain. Cervantes and Lope have given us their names. Some have had 
a continuing influence in Spanish America since the sixteenth century. 
It was, moreover, a two-way culture wave, for native sons of Mexico 
and other colonies have achieved distinction in Spanish letters. The 
Mexican, Ruiz de Alarcén, ranks, among others, with Spain’s foremost 
dramatists. 

The spiritual ties binding Spain to her colonies mutually affected 
their creative culture. In both, the vigor of the Golden Age almost dis- 
appeared by the eighteenth century. The hampering hand of Church 
and State perhaps crippled in each the creative spirit. But whatever 
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has merit in colonial culture reflects the influence of Spain. Spanish 
literary cultural history recognizes and includes colonial epics and his- 
torical writings, fact and fancy, in poetry and prose. Garcilasso’s 
Comentarios reales and Castellanos’ Elegias de varones ilustres are well 
known examples of two classical types that were carried over from the 
Italian Renaissance and then developed in that of Spain and her colo- 
nies. No influence from Spain was more sweeping or affected Colonial 
writing more diversely than that of Luis Argote y Géngora. No one, 
perhaps, reflects so well this wave of Géngorism as Sister Juana Inés de 
la Cruz of Mexico, around whom has been built as fair a legend, half- 
truth, half-fiction, as may be found in literature. With her death in 
1695 the Spanish-American muse, it may be said, entered upon a long, 
long sleep; to awaken and to live again in the patriotic odes of such 
Spanish-American Independence poets as Olmedo and Bello, curiously 
classical in their New-World setting. But to many of them, like Cuba’s 
Heredia and other exilic poets of this period, Spain, as they confessed, 
was always a “tender mother.” 

In each succeeding period and school Spain has furnished both 
urge and model. The Romantic Movement, for example, inspired by 
France, never really gained strength and momentum, upsweeping from 
Argentina, until it came under the influence of the Spanish romanti- 
cists. The down-sweeping Modernist Movement under Dario of 
Nicaragua, Spanish-America’s greatest poet, was definitely Span- 
ish, inspired by Zorrilla, Espronceda, Campoamor, Bécquer and 
Nufez de Arce. In fact, modern Spanish-American literary culture 
begins with the publication of Rubén’s Azul in 1888. For the first time 
cultured non-Latins find in Spanish-American literature some things to 
enjoy with unaffected delight. The result for Spanish America was of 
the nature of a Spanish-American Renaissance. This has not been so 
clearly seen by some Spanish-American critics in the countries of large 
Indian population. Indianism has momentarily worked to confuse the 
influence of Hispanism. But the vogue of the former is doubtless pass- 
ing. While much of the recent art created under its inspiration has great 
charm, it lacks the universal appeal of traditional culture. As propa- 
ganda it is dated. It has the charm of the primitive and picturesque, 
it is true, but in another setting it may be tawdry, even vulgar. 

One may confidently expect, therefore, that if the tercentenary of 
Spain’s greatest dramatic genius happened today it would find more 
favorable response in the Indo-American nations whose government, as 
Mexico, seems to be seeking some new readjustment of social reform 
measures to politico-economic realities. Spanish-American youth whose 
education is not so designedly political will again consciously seek to 
bring writers like Lope de Vega into the cultural structure they are 
helping to build. They can no more forget their cultural heritage than 
the English-speaking world can deny its debt to Elizabethan England; 
than Italy can forget Petrarch and Dante, or Germany, Goethe and 
Schiller. Nor can many non-Latins, who have, like the writer, had 
the great good fortune to study under the scholarly guidance of Lope’s 
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American biographer, Professor Hugo Rennert of the University of 
Pennsylvania, forget their debt to Lope. 

Lope de Vega, born in the Spanish highlands, was of noble stock. 
Throughout his life his exploits clearly show this: his writings do even 
more. 

Lope’s birth date, 1562, can best be remembered if we recall the 
dates of Shakespeare’s birth and death, 1564-1616. Lope died in 1635. 
By the time he was twenty-two he had run away from school, been a 
bit of a wanderer—even as far as the Azores; had seen service both in 
war and peace, as member of the household of the Bishop of Avila and 
as private secretary to the grandson of the great Duke of Alva; and as 
Lope has written “before the first down was on his cheek” he was off 
to Lisbon to join the Spanish Armada. History records Lope’s brave 
exploits throughout the tragic encounter of the Spanish fleet with British 
ships and storms in 1588. 

Lope was then twenty-five years old. From that time on he was to 
become less a soldier and increasingly Spain’s most popular poet. Not 
until about 1600, however, was he acclaimed as such. By that time 
he had published outstanding works in the spirit of the letters of his 
time; a pastoral novel, a long epic on the last exploits of Sir Francis 
Drake, Italianate epics in the style of Tasso and Ariosto, and over 200 
sonnets. Shortly after the death of the last of his wedded wives Lope 
became priest. He was then fifty. To his end, August 23, 1635, he 
remained Spain’s greatest and most versatile writer, if not the most 
virtuous. 

Lope de Vega has to his credit no such popular masterpiece as Don 
Quijote, but in every other field, except the Corpus Christi plays, where 
critics give first place to Calder6én, he is preéminent. Few men of letters 
have revealed so early the promise of such rich and varied achievement. 
He was considered a wonder child at school; to Cervantes he was a 
prodigy of nature. His marriages and mistresses, his patrons, priest 
and lay, show that his was the abundant life according to the standards 
of his time. With as beautiful a voice as ever came out of a Jesuit 
college he said mass in the Church of the Carmelites. He presided over 
poetic contests. Once he had to confer first prize upon a brilliant, 
illegitimate son, later drowned off the coast of Venezuela. 

A true son of Spain, Lope was ardently Catholic. He wrote pastoral 
poetry like the Pastoral de Belen which is, as Fitzmaurice-Kelly says, as 
Spanish as Spain itself. He wrote it with the sincere and lovely sim- 
plicity of such mystics of Salamanca as Luis Ponce de Leon. His Corona 
tragica, a glowing pro-Catholic defense of Mary Stuart, won for him the 
doctorate of divinity and the Cross of St. John. His epic poems rival 
those of Ariosto and Tasso. His novels and tales in the taste of the 
time have universal appeal. His golden sonnets rank with those of 
Shakespeare. His plays are countless. He is credited by his Spanish 
biographer with two thousand of them. Lord Holland, his English 
biographer, says there are twenty million lines. At the rate of one 
thousand lines daily, omitting Sundays, it would take the reading life 
of more than one generation to cover the ground. 
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The Spanish drama, capa y espada, or cloak and sword, is Spain’s 
great contribution to world culture. Lope de Vega created it. In his 
Art of Making Plays he says 


“Who writes by rule must please himself alone, 


’Tis just, methinks, since the public pay, we by their 
compass steer, 
And write the nonsense that they love to hear.” 


But Lope’s “vulgar standards” and nonsense became transcendent art, 
a living transcription of a colorful dynamic age. He recovered and 
created dramatically unforgettable situations, deep seated in the Spanish 
popular mind. His plays are a kind of reflecting pool of Spanish moods, 
manners, and memories. If one can ever sum up and represent a 
national culture, national aspirations and achievements, then Lope de 
Vegas has done just that for the soul of Spain and its former overseas 
colonies. 

Plus ¢a change, plus ¢a reste. Never truer, perhaps than in the pro- 
gressive cultural development of the Spanish-American peoples. Indif- 
ferent to variant racial composition and to political separatist urges the 
seed early planted in the Western Hemisphere by Spanish culture car- 
riers in colonial population centers, especially Mexico and Peru, was 
carefully nurtured by native sons, creole and mestizo, of the succeeding 
centuries. Political emancipations of the early nineteenth century, sol- 
dier or philosopher, even Balivar, softened the violence of their desire 
for independence by a spiritual attachment to Spain. To most of them 
their future republics were to be as Rivadavia said, a ventana sobre 
Europe, by which he meant, of course, Spain. 





A Chinese View 
Dr. Wan Shih-Chieh, Chinese Minister of Information, said lately: 


To my mind, the mentality and age-long prejudices of the German and Japa- 
nese peoples call for a most searching examination. Their deep-rooted creeds and 
dogmas, such as the glorification of physical force, fanaticism for revenge, in- 
sistence on racial superiority, lust for territorial aggrandisement and negation of 
individual liberty—all diametrically opposed to Anglo-American as well as to 
Chinese ideals of life—are the fundamental causes of the present world catas- 
trophe. 

Our greatest task when peace comes to us should go far beyond the con- 
ventional form of a peace settlement by territorial readjustments and repara- 
tions. We must apply ourselves most patiently and resolutely to solve the question 
as to how we can re-shape the mental make-up of these two peoples. Disarmament 
of the enemy is, of course, essential. But in addition the United Nations must see 
to it that far-reaching changes are effected in their social structure and national 
thinking. This is an immense task, its consummation depending on the closest 
and most enduring collaboration between Great Britain and China and their 


Allies. 
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Post-War Education for Peace 
Latin America 


By DOUGLAS KEITH McLEAN 


HE question floating about in the sub-conscious, if not the con- 

scious, mind of every thinking person in today’s world, “What 
comes after the war?” will largely be determined by our educa- 
tional system and the manner in which we manage it. Education and 
economic structure have become interdependent, largely because edu- 
cation for culture’s sake is somewhat giving way to education for filling 
a specific need. Though the trend in this direction has had its start, it 
must be considered only a prelude to the post-war task of supplying 
universal practical education. 

Naturally our first post-war educational concern will be the fitting of 
the ex-soldiers into our new system of commerce and industry. The 
colleges and universities have already proven themselves flexible and 
are adapting their programs daily to the fluctuations of the world sit- 
uation. I feel confident that by a process of evolution, if nothing else, 
our schools will find solutions to our educational problems as they arise. 

Many boys and girls discontinued their education before its comple- 
tion in order to work in various defense industries. From actual ex- 
perience, they have learned many of the things which are taught in 
schools as courses. Educational readjustment would be accelerated by 
allowing such students to skip courses in which they could pass a course 
summary examination. 

Other students might heal the wound in their education by complet- 
ing all possible courses by correspondence, and the remaining labora- 
tory courses in night classes, considering that there will be many who 
will feel reluctant to continue their education on a full time basis be- 
cause of their age, personal finance, or a change in marital status. 

It seems likely that at the close of hostilities there may be some kind 
of attempt at financing the restoration of some of the main cities of 
Europe. The United States has the best facilities for doing such con- 
struction work, therefore the demand on the engineering and technical 
field may be sufficient to sustain the popularity of such studies. 

The United States has ranked near the bottom among nations mak- 
ing themselves felt extensively in remote sections of the world by means 
of commercial missionaries, in contrast with Germany, which was able 
to become more influential in Latin America, because of our indifference 
to all things beyond our immediate sphere of interest. Consequently, | 
predict that as a matter of self protection, the United States will pay 
more heed to what is brewing elsewhere. This would increase the de- 
mand for education in international commercial relations—a study for- 
merly thrown on the eager and appreciative shoulders of the Europeans. 

We have come to know the effect of shortages and priorities, espe- 
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cially the deadliness of deficiencies in certain vital war supplies. Tires, 
gasoline, and other things which have been taken for granted are missed 
like a freshly pulled tooth, even though we were proud to be able to 
contribute them. These things which we now lack are all things sup. 
posedly not available in our own western hemisphere, yet a second look 
shows us that almost every one of them exists potentially in this area, 
and the remainder could be made to exist here with the right amount of 
perseverance and cooperation. 

Naturally the question arises, “If this is true, then why do the pres. 
ent conditions exist?” 

There has always been, and is at the present, a definite lack of en- 
gineers, technicians, and commercial coordinators whose services are 
available at a price within a reasonable ratio to the Latin American 
economic system. The United States has been staffing Latin America 
with technicians at a salary twice the United States value of the tech- 
nician plus his living expenses. The technician is employed in a country 
having approximately one-fifth the ability of the United States to pay 
his salary. Usually he doesn’t enjoy his environment, and the natives 
do not enjoy his company. The result’is that the war in which we are 
now engaged is being fought on rubber, in machines composed of 
almost every known metal, all of which use oil, and we haven’t quite 
the desirable quota of anything. It would be of great value to everyone 
concerned if we would encourage, and even enthusiastically sponsor the 
education of Latin Americans in the fields most vital to their economic 
system. Certain schools in the United States which have proven in the 
past to be popular with Latin American students should introduce new 
courses as a measure of good-will. All schools in the United States in 
localities most likely to have students interested in Latin American 
commerce should furnish exhaustive information on the subject. To 
illustrate, I will list at the end of the article a few of the courses which 
I have in mind. 

Whatever the technical courses in which the North or South Ameri- 
can student specializes, he should also include the following: : 

Modern Western Hemisphere International Law as applied to Com- 

merce. 

Trade Treaties and Agreements between the Latin American Coun- 
tries. 

Applied International Commerce, including tariffs, taxation, cur- 
rency exchange rates, freight and shipping rates in the various 
countries, shipping formalities, quarantine, passports and visas, 
vaccination, inoculation and other health requirements, regional 
restrictions on commercial transactions, labor laws, and all the 
other seemingly insignificant things which make commerce flow 
smoothly. 

In none of the mentioned courses would I encourage the use of a 
text-book or anything else which would become obsolete easily. The 
school should obtain authoritative information at regular intervals from 
the United States Department of State or the consulates of the Latin 
American countries. 
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The school libraries should be furnished with the most complete map 
system available of the Western Hemisphere, and the system should be 
continually kept up to date. 

Supplementary pamphlets and vocal recordings should be issued with 
each course explaining the practical usage of the technical vocabulary 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

Coordination and mutual understanding might be gained through a 
very informal association of the students of the various specialized fields 
to assure that each receives an inclusive cross-section of, and insight into 
the problem of balancing the economics of the western hemisphere. 

If everyone “knows the score” about what is needed and what is 
being overproduced, and is convinced that the least difficult or most 
popular field is not always the most profitable, the trend toward uni- 
versal economic balance and a higher standard of living for everyone 
concerned will further the so-called “Latin American Friendship” which 
we have striven for. 


SuGGESTED Courses FOR LATIN AMERICAN STUDENTS 


MepicaL: 1. The nature and practical treatment of tropical and high altitude 
diseases having a significant bearing on Latin American commerce. (The building 
of the Panama Canal was handicapped by tropical fevers.) 2. Diet deficiencies of 
the natives of various geographical lecations. 

ENGINEERING—Civil: 1. Design and construction of airports in tropical re- 
gions. 2. Swamp drainage and irrigation. 3. Aerial surveying and mapping. 4. 
Concrete design for tropical climates. 5. The design and construction of city water 
works, drainages, sewage and street systems of such a nature as to be comparatively 
unaffected by hurricanes or earthquakes. 6. Design of dams made of materials 
natura! to the vicinity of the dam itself. (The harnessable water power of the 
Latin American countries could more than supply their needs.) 7. Design and 
construction of mountain highways, tunnels, railroads, and pontoon highways and 
bridges. 

Electrical: 1. Design of electrical generating, transmission, and distribution 
systems. 2. Radio: The development of commercial radio broadcasting where the 
standard of living will make it practicable. The setting up and maintenance of 
aircraft radio aerial highway beams and vocal communication systems. 

Mechanical: 1. Design of transportational vehicles specially adapted to tropi- 
cal and high altitude climates. (Tropical: amphibians and swamp boats. High 
Altitude: Supercharged engines and electric railways.) 2. Design of conveyor and 
processing equipment for preparing raw materials for shipment to the United 
States. 

Aeronautical: Conversion of United States built planes into passenger or 
freight planes usable in Latin America. 

Mining: 1. Mine surveying, assaying, processing, and preparation of ore for 
shipment to the United States. 2. The United States system of Petroleum Geol- 
ogy, including seismology, the radio-active method of geophysic surveying, and 
other petroleum specialties which might be converted to use in mining. 

Structural and Architectural: 1. Design and construction of buildings resistant 
to hurricanes, earthquakes, insects, and satisfactory to their climatic location. (An 
accompanying course should be taught in the properties and uses of the local 
building materials of various localities.) 

Chemical: Processing and preparation of raw materials for shipment. 
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Petroleum: Due to the fact that this field is already too popular, I would drop 
Petroleum Engineering from the list and pass some of the finer points of petroleum 
geology on to the mining engineers. 

Greo.ocy: Aerial survey analysis, geophysic mapping, and the standard United 
States course of study for geology with alterations made to allow for geographic 
differences in mineralogy. 

AcricuLture: 1. Crops of commercial significance to Latin America and their 
peculiarities. 2. Insects and plant diseases of tropical zones and their countermeas- 
ures. 

Animals: Their diseases, diet peculiarities, and climatic adaptability. 


Courses TO BE TAUGHT UNITED STATES STUDENTS 
INTERESTED IN LATIN AMERICAN COMMERCE 


(Any of the above courses which proved to be popular or helpful might be 
included in this group.) 

1. Marketing of United States products in Latin America. 2. Latin American 
geographical standards of living. 3. Commercial regulations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 4. Research and investigation of Latin American raw materials to find 
new uses for them, or synthetics which can be made from them. 5. Latin Ameri. 
can etiquette, ethics, and applied psychology. 


A New World Order 
Latin America Included 


By KENT FORSTER 
Department of History, The Pennsylvania State College 


F all the continents, South America is today the one most removed 

from the war. It would, of course, be a gross misstatement to say 
that South America has not felt the impact of the struggle now being 
waged in such distant places as North Africa, China, and the Arctic 
Ocean; it has experienced an impact; but thus far that impact has 
been of decidedly less magnitude than that felt in any other geographic 
region of continental proportions. It follows, therefore, that in the de- 
signing of a post-war world South America, even all Latin America, 
will play only a relatively passive part. Inevitably Europe and the Far 
East, the two battle centers, will be the scene of most radical alterations, 
while the victor Great Powers, and of these Latin America has none, 
will be the authors and supervisors of these alterations. True, Latin 
America, unscathed and productive, will be an important factor in the 
immediate post-war relief of the exhausted Europeans and Asiatics, but 
even in this capacity the lead will not be Latin America’s, but the 
United States. The Americas south of the Rio Grande cannot and will 
not be ignored in the post-bellum arrangements. Not only have Mexico, 
a number of Central American states, and, more recently, Brazil assumed 
the status of belligerents, but all of the republics, if only because they 
are nations of the world, will be a priori within the pale of anticipated 
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peace settlements. They are, however, on the fringe of that world and 
pale, consequently theirs will be among the last problems integrated into 
the world pattern. After the more acute problems of Europe have dic- 
tated the general outline of the new order then will Latin America have 
a place in it tendered to her. 

First, then, it seems logical to examine what kind of new order is 
likely to emerge at the close of the war. After that, speculation regard- 
ing what reception Central and South Americans might be expected to 
accord it may be made. 

An Axis victory, unfortunately still not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility, however shocking that might sound to complacent citizens of the 
United States, would result in a realization of the German co-prosperity 
sphere in Afro-Europe and a Japanese counterpart in Asia. In each of 
these would operate a new economy directing its emphasis upon con- 
sumption rather than production, operating under a master race bias, 
and capable of bringing economic and military pressure to bear upon 
an isolated and surrounded western hemisphere. Conceivably a Canadi- 
an-United States-Caribbean bloc might resist successfully for some time 
such pressure, but the Americas south of the Brazilian bulge would be 
obliged to enter immediately the axis arrangement because of their 
geographic proximity to Africa, their dependence upon European mar- 
kets, and their industrial deficiencies. Such a fate, not a pleasant one 
to contemplate, would certainly be repulsive to most Latin Americans, 
but would be impossible to resist openly. 

What of the possible results from a United Nations victory? Here 
emerges one of the weaknesses of the United Nations’ war effort. For 
what are they fighting? Restoration and recovery of conquered terri- 
tories? Reduction of the axis war machines? Reparations? Resurrection 
of a league? Rebuilding of a balance of power system in which the 
British Empire is the keystone? Such aims have a strong reconstructive 
character and reconstruction has been too often the theme of European 
and world peace conferences. 

As the suave Austrian minister bade his guests farewell after the 
final drafting of the Act of Vienna, Prince Metternich, crafty, club- 
footed Talleyrand, neurotic Lord Castlereagh, and the handsome, ro- 
mantic Alexander rested content that they had “reconstructed” Europe. 
The principle of legitimacy had restored monarchy to its position of 
command, the landed aristocracy surged back on the wave of post-war 
reaction, in the Concert of Powers and in the Holy Alliance were the 
means for perpetuating the victors’ dominant position. But such re- 
construction ignored the very dynamic forces which in the first place 
had produced the quarter century of Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. In 1815 democracy and nationalism demanded that a construc- 
tive, not reconstructive, settlement be drawn up. When such was not 
the case the revolutions of 1830, and 1848, and the subsequent Italian 
and German unification wars effected that construction by more pain- 
ful and bloody methods. At Paris a century later the same cardinal 
mistake was made. Another “Big Four” again “reconstructed” Europe. 
With one exception, and even Woodrow Wilson was an advocate of the 
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then obsolete principle of economic, political, and cultural independence 
of every national group, the men of 1919 also failed to grasp the under- 
lying dynamics of their day. Their failure to recognize the deficiencies 
of purely political democracy, the economic difficulties inherent in na- 
tional self determination, the inadequacy of the laissez-faire theory more 
than offset their constructive League of Nations. The Versailles settle. 
ment was obviously disintegrating within a dozen years. 

Does reconstruction promise to be the theme once again? It is clear 
that an Axis victory will not result once more in an attempt to re- 
establish a pre-war society and to preserve an outworn economy. Yet 
German methods and undemocratic theories have fatally compromised 
the chances of Nazi success in fashioning a new order. A United Na- 
tions’ peace settlement, however, does at present give promise of great 
things. The mistakes of Versailles have been widely aired, a recent 
survey indicated that even in the traditionally laissez-faire and isola- 
tionist United States over 60% of the voters favored a distinctly new 
world organization in which this country would participate,! and some 
Americans have gone so far as to suggest that the U.S.S.R. pattern of 
cultural autonomy within a large supernational, politico-economic unit 
might be the solution to European balkanization problems.” Professor 
Burks of Wayne University has emphasized the need for drastic eco- 
nomic revisions that will afford all peoples access not only to raw mate- 
rials, but more important, to markets.* Unceasingly, Norman Angell 
has preached that “The precondition of peace or justice is [economic] 
security’* and that the coming peace must provide that security. A 
Columbia professor has attempted to redraw the political boundaries of 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, and Europe so that large economically stable 
units with a reasonable degree of cultural and racial homogeneity are 
created. He suggests Russian control of the Dardanelles, Japanese do- 
minion over the Siberian maritime provinces, partition of India into 
Moslem and Hindu-Buddhist states, a large German colonial preserve in 
the Congo basin, and many other striking features.® If these observa- 
tions and many others, including Edward H. Carr’s new book Condi- 
tions of Peace and Frederick J. Libby and John Torpats’ work The 
Economic Basis of the Peace, are a fair indication that intellectual 
America is urging the abandonment of old prejudices and beliefs, there 
is also evidence that more of our political leaders than in 1918 are aware 
of past mistakes and of the need for far-sighted planning. Though Mr. 
Hoover doggedly clings to his faith in the laissez-faire spirit, he never- 
theless urges larger world economic units and some form of organization 


1Fortune Survey, Fortune Magazine, April, 1942, p. 110. 
a" M. Dean, Power and the Peacemakers, in Graphic Survey, July, 1942, 
2 V. Burks, Our Leadership for Peace, in Current History, April, 1942, p. 
| tNorman Angell, Shall the Next Peace Also Fail? in Rotarian, March, 1942, 
‘ a T. Renner, Maps for a New World, in Collier’s for June 6, 1942, p. 14. 
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to coordinate internationally economic and social affairs. Still more 
encouraging are the recent public statements of Secretaries Hull and 
Wallace. The former, especially, has demonstrated a lucid understand- 
ing of what Wilson never fully grasped, namely, that political solutions 
in the form of democratic constitutions and independent nation-states 
are no solutions if the right to vote does not include the right to a living 
wage or if national independence is accompanied by, as it was, economic 
strangulation.? Even the Atlantic Charter, drafted with subtle consid- 
erations for a not-yet-united and not-yet-warring American public, is 
heartening in its decided advance over the Fourteen Points. 

Nor do discussion and high-sounding phrases promise to be the end 
of these ideas. The Allied Committee in London, a committee ap- 
pointed by the International Labor Organization last November, and 
an Inter-American Technical Economic Conference are, or are about to, 
tackle this problem. The Anglo-American Agreement of February 23 
has elaborated on the economic provisions of the Atlantic Charter and 
an effort is being made to arrange lend-lease repayments so that the 
vicious conflict of war debts, tariffs, and international trade of the 
Twenties will be avoided. 

Lest one become too optimistic, certain obstacles of tremendous pro- 
portions should also be noted. Such a peace as will be necessary if the 
problems of civilization are to be squarely met will not be drawn up in 
a few months. There will be need for something Wilson did not find in 
the post-armistice world—a vigorous persistence of the progressive and 
crusade spirit into the undramatic, wearisome, disillusioning days, and 
even years, that will follow cessation of the fighting. It will not be 
feasible to draw a permanent settlement until the demobilization trials 
are over, until the period of immediate relief of the destitute has re- 
habilitated them physically, until the fierce hatreds engendered by the 
war, especially in the Nazi occupied countries, has subsided. In a 
word, we will be obliged to keep alive the ideas we are now formulating 
through a very black period before attempting to realize them. 

Furthermore, it will be precisely during this critical period that the 
forces of reaction will be at flood tide and will make every effort to 
duplicate Vienna and Versailles. Today there is much talk of partition- 
ing Germany, of sterilizing whole nations, of reactionary and stupid 
“guarantees of peace.” Shortly some will begin to advocate a return to 
the good old days before the war. Fortunately the Great Depression of 
the Thirties does not give quite the appealing glow to that cry now as 
the boom years of industrial expansion between 1870 and 1914 did in 
1920. There will be nationalists whose narrow aim will be to perpetuate 
through the settlement the victors’ superiority and the vanquished’s im- 
potency and prostration. Above all, there will be an anti-Communist 
element of no mean proportions. This faction draws its strength from 
certain religious, diplomatic, and economic interests and its current 





6Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, The Problems of Lasting Peace, New 
York, 1942. 


7Edward Hallett Carr, Conditions of Peace, New York, 1942, p. 62. 
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denunciations of Soviet perfidy,* at a time when the greatest sacrifices 
are being made for the United Nations’ cause by the Russians, leave no 
doubt of its post-war attitude. The presence in responsible governmental 
positions of the Sir John Simon type admits the possibility of such an 
attitude being translated into action. Admitting that the Kremlin merits 
a reputation for being concerned with self-interests, forward looking 
observers must recognize that upon cooperation with the U.S.S.R. might 
well hinge the success or failure of a future world cooperative order. 
But regarding this threat to a sound and lasting peace there are reasons 
to believe wiser councils may prevail. On March 29 Lord Beaverbrook 
unequivocally declared that the hopes of humanity were centered on the 
Russian front. United States Ambassador Davies, though sharply criti- 
cized by certain Roman Catholics for his comments on religious tolera- 
tion by the Soviets, represents an increasingly friendly attitude toward 
Russia. It is to be hoped that responsible people will accept the fact 
that without this giant Eurasian state no durable post-war settlement 
will be possible. 

Provided the above sketched difficulties are overcome, what kind of a 
new order is likely to emerge? Despite the probable changes that will 
take place between now and the end of the war, some generalizations 
about the peace may be attempted. First of all, as Professor Spykman 
has pointed out, the reemergence of a balance of power system between 
several blocs is most likely. Great Britain, the United States, Russia, 
and China are the probable centers of this new balance, with Germany, 
the Anzac unit, and Japan perhaps acting as counterweights to Russia 
and China.® There is nothing new about a balance of power system, but 
this one would be the realistic starting point for evolving a world federa- 
tion. Such an evolution, of course, would demand many things. It 
would demand international machinery to permit continual adjustments 
between these balanced units, the elimination of underlying economic 
causes for unrest, the recognition of certain national distinctions, the 
wealth and leadership of the United States employed initially to enforce 
the settlement, and a new moral purpose to release the common man 
from the malaise in which he has found himself ever since increasing 
maladjustments have broken his faith in 19th Century liberalism. Every- 
one who has experienced the uplift, the sensation of purpose at last, 
afforded by the present war, will comprehend what is meant by this 
reference to broken faith. Young Nazis, unquestionably, received a 
similar stimulation from their ideology. But war and Nazism are tem- 
porary and corrupting. New goals, new obligations and duties, a new 
balance between liberty and authority, these have been suggested as 
characteristics of the new moral force which must accompany material 
changes. 

Regarding these material changes more concrete observations might 
be added. A league of nations will not be difficult to establish. Like its 

8The Christian Century, June 24, 1942, p. 795. The Catholic World, June, 
1942, pp. 262, 264; July, 1942, p. 393. The Nation, June 20, 1942, p. 722. 

®Nicholas John Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics, New York, 
1942, p. 460 ff. 
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predecessor, its effectiveness will not depend so much upon its formal 
organization as upon the spirit with which it is employed. For the 
elimination of economic ills, and here seems to lie the crux of the peace’s 
durability, a vast mechanism will have to be established under the aegis 
of the league. Fundamental would be control of international trade by 
this agency—Edward Carr suggests the title “European Planning Au- 
thority’’® for its original application in Europe. Clearing houses for 
goods, price regulation, provision for surpluses, and a gradual elimina- 
tion of tariffs would be among the prime objectives. Second, a move- 
ment toward an international integration of production means is urged. 
This, though definitely collectivistic, is not as radical a departure as it 
might at first appear. Both pre-war cartels and war collaboration be- 
tween the governments of Britain, the Dominions, and the United States 
are precedents. The principal innovation involved here would be the 
redirecting of emphasis from production to consumption, something 
quite foreign to the laissez-faire doctrine. Third, corresponding to inter- 
national control of trade and production, would be supervision of 
finances. The application of such a revolutionary organization must not 
be too rapid or inflexible, consequently it has been advised that it be set 
up first in Europe and Africa with subsequent expansion and modifica- 
tion until, theoretically, all the world would be included. 

In dealing with the problem of nationalism, which, it will be noted, is 
hardly coped with under the balance of power system and is completely 
disregarded by the new economic planning, a gradual modification of 
existing conditions is to be expected. Nations as such will be permitted 
to exist, but increasingly less so as states. Cultural autonomy and con- 
trol of local governmental functions will be accorded the various racial 
groups. Possibly resettlement of the inevitable irredentas will be neces- 
sary. Drastic though such a measure is, it is infinitely more bearable 
than oppression and war. Here, too, the semitic question will have to 
be considered and once again resettlement seems to offer the best solu- 
tion in countries like Poland and Rumania where anti-semitism is of 
long standing. Politically the nations, certainly the smaller ones, will be 
federated in larger units with democratic rights reserved to all members. 
A Scandinavian Union appears logical; Czechs, Lithuanians, and Poles 
have actually been discussing the feasibility of a Czech-Letto-Pole state; 
the admittance of the Netherlands to the British Commonwealth is an- 
other possibility; a Germany including Danzig, Austria, the Sudeten- 
land, most of Alsace-Lorraine, and Memel would constitute a stable unit. 

As for the role of the United States, without its forceful support the 
construction is doomed to failure. The tremendous productive capac- 
ity, consumption powers, and natural resources of this wealthy nation 
are too large a proportion of the world’s total to be left outside the scope 
of the new order. Furthermore, strong as this nation will be relatively at 
the close of the war it alone will possess the power and prestige necessary 
to see the program through. Traditionally isolationist and individualis- 
tic, a country in which the maladjustments of capitalism have not 





10Edward H. Carr, op. cit., p. 259. 
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reached the acute stage they have in Europe, a people lacking patience 
and having little understanding of European or Oriental psychologies, 
the United States will not be quickly and easily integrated into the new 
order. Yet with the gains made by internationalism since 1918, with 
able leadership supported by the fact that no drastic political changes 
will be made in this country, the nation must be persuaded to accept the 
responsibility it refused in 1919. 

Now to summarize with what Latin America will be confronted 
upon the emergence of the post-war world. The United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China the centers of power, with Germany, Japan, 
Australasia secondary centers; a political, democratic federalization of 
nations that permits cultural independence and a degree of political 
autonomy to the members of the various units; a United States assum- 
ing responsibility for this new order and becoming ever more closely 
associated with it; a collectivized Afro-European economy with prospec- 
tive expansion to Asia, Australia, and North America; that in vague 
outline will be its confrontation. What will be the reaction? 

Since the United States will still occupy diplomatically and mili- 
tarily a dominant position, coercion by outside powers would depend 
upon the attitude of Washington. There a liberal government leading a 
new world order would unquestionably also be furthering the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Forcible inclusion of the republics south of the Rio 
Grande, therefore, would be unwise and unlikely. It would also be un- 
necessary. Each of the republics, despite the present war stimulation 
of domestic industrialization, will remain saddled with an economy bor- 
dering on the mono-cultural. Cuban Sugar, Brazilian coffee, Argentine 
wheat and cattle, Bolivian tin, Central American bananas, Chilean cop- 
per produce a disproportionately large part of the income of those 
states, an income which is realized through exportation of those com- 
modities. Here rests the real dictator of Latin America’s course. Eco- 
nomic necessity will bring it into the new arrangements. The republics 
of the Caribbean area will follow in the wake of their market, the United 
States, and to the extent to which that country enters into the new order 
so will Costa Rica, Honduras, and the others. As for temperate South 
America, its products of the same nature as those produced by agrarian 
North America, it will gravitate directly toward Europe’s market and old 
ties with Spain, France, Italy, and Germany will be reestablished. This 
is not to say that Latin America’s economy will always remain colonial. 
Inequality of living standards must be eliminated, that will be one of the 
primary aims of the new economic structure, and that involves indus- 
trialization in backward areas like those found in so much of Central 
and South America and in the West Indies. Latin Americans them- 
selves at the recent International Labor Organization meeting expressed 
such ideas, the Rio Conference has assigned to the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Financial Advisory Committee a survey of the situation, 
while President Camacho in stating recently that Mexico’s war effort 
would be most effective by concentrating on agriculture and mining was 
indirectly giving notice of an anticipated post-war drive for industrializa- 
tion. Nevertheless, all this will take time, not to mention assistance 
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from the United States and Europe, and will in no way reduce the 
economic pressures upon Latin America to join up. 

As far as Latin American cooperation in the political sphere is con- 
cerned, its record in the original League of Nations is, on the whole, an 
encouraging precedent. Furthermore, economic factors play a large 
part in shaping political policies, consequently the strong economic ties 
to the new order may be expected to strengthen the political. It would 
be hypocritical, however, not to note that in world councils all other 
American republics will be overshadowed by the United States. Beyond 
membership in a league and cooperation with it, little else in the way of 
political reform seems probable. The American republics, Haiti and 
Brazil excepted, shared a revolt against a common overlord; they are 
without extreme national differences; they possess an unequalled re- 
ligious uniformity; yet, like the Balkans, they have tended to break up 
into an increasingly large number of smaller rival units. The 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Monroe Doctrine have prevented Latin American 
politics and diplomacy from becoming inextricably tangled with the 
politics and diplomacy of the European Great Powers. Because of this 
fact the Great Powers will not insist that the same radical alterations be 
made in Latin America that they will demand in the Balkans, and with- 
out that insistence it is unlikely that changes will be effected. In each 
of the states nationalism is strong. The new social-minded elements 
which form the anti-creole, anti-Falangist, liberal parties in Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru have assumed a vigorous stand against foreign invest- 
ment and intervention which has resulted in an intensification of na- 
tionalism in those very elements, liberal and leftist, to which one would 
look for a more tolerant attitude elsewhere. Territorial disputes of long 
standing between Chile and Peru, between Bolivia and Chile, and be- 
tween Peru and Ecuador and the basic underlying rivalry between the 
two largest countries, Argentina and Brazil, fan fires of nationalism 
which political parties and leaders are not averse to stoking when it is 
to their advantage. Barring outside interference, the present internal 
political organization of Latin America seems destined to remain unal- 
tered for some time to come, though the Pan-American movement un- 
questionably does a great deal to ease its strains and stresses. 

In conclusion, if the United Nations establish a new, constructive 
world order, Latin America will be part of it. Economically it will be- 
come so of necessity. Politically, too, though more slowly and without 
drastic revision of existing internal divisions, it will be drawn in. The 
words of Mexico’s Foreign Minister augur well for such an outcome: 
“While we unite for war, we also must remember that we are fighting 
for another goal—the establishment on this continent of a world that 
shall be fairer to all. We must be interested not only in the production 
of ships and planes and tanks, but also in . . . freedom for man in the 
America.” Projected to world proportions, Senor Padilla’s message 
breathes the spirit, that very moral regeneration, which, it is to be hoped, 
will be embodied in and will assure the success of the post-war world 
settlement. 


11Philadelphia Inquirer, May 10, 1942, Everybody’s Weekly Section, pp. 1, 6. 
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Democracy, EFFICIENCY, STABILITY. An Appraisal of American Goy- 
ernment. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Washington, D. C., The Brook. 
ings Institution, 1942. Pp. 522, including index. $4.00. 


This volume, in the judgment of the present reviewer, is the most 
outstanding contribution to the proper understanding of the American 
Government that has appeared since the publication of The American 
Commonwealth by James Bryce. It constitutes actually a scholarly and 
statesmanlike history of our own times as authoritative as Justin Mc- 
Carthy’s book on England. Only one thoroughly grounded in the his- 
tory of the American political system, and fitted by temperament to 
judge dispassionately recent events, could produce a work of such trans- 
cendent importance. The author’s method of approach to the problems 
of our times challenges and holds the reader’s interest from beginning 
to end. All phases of the subject are treated with real art under the 
constantly recurring leit motifs of Democracy, Efficiency and Stability. 
In fact, these terms might well be ascribed to the author's own unusual 
mental attributes. 

An extensive outline of this important book cannot be adequately 
presented here. Mr. Millspaugh indicates rather clearly his main con- 
clusion in the following passage. 

“We call this ‘the latest time of test... Of course, democracy has been con- 
tinually tested; but at times the test has been especially exacting and consciously 
critical, as during the Revolution, the establishment of the Constitution, and the 
Civil War. The issues at present seem comparable. We have not necessarily come 
to the end of a road or even to a sharp turning-point. Underlying factors and 
political phenomena in our time are not on the whole remarkable because of their 
novelty. For most of them the past provides parallels. Yet, litthe doubt can exist 
that the present is epochal and critical, judged by the acceleration of trends, the 
magnification of problems, and the intensification of strain. If and when we have 
successfully met this latest test, the experience acquired will contribute, as equally 
painful experience has contributed in the past, to the stable evolution of efficient 
democracy.” 


This appraisal of the American Government should be prescribed 
reading by every United States official from the President down to the 
remotest Postmaster. It should be used as a manual or textbook in 
courses in political science in every American college—P. M. B. 


A RicuTeous Fairu For a Just AND DuRABLE Peace. A Symposium by 
various writers. Published by the Federal Council of Churches, 
New York, 297 Fourth Avenue, 1942. Pp. 104. Including State- 
ment of Guiding Principles adopted by the Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. 


This symposium is most comprehensive, enlightening and stimulat- 
ng. Among the fourteen contributors are John Foster Dulles, Henry P. 
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Van Duser, John A. Mackay, Francis B. Sayre and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. The keynote is expressed by Mr. Dulles in the foreword as 
follows: 

“The American people face grave alternatives. Shall we continue to be a people 
without a faith, contenting ourselves with ceaseless and exhausting combat against 
alien faiths? Or will we develop a faith of our own? If so, will that faith be a 
righteous faith or an evil faith? 

Upon the answers to these questions will depend the kind of world in which 
we and our children will live. 

This book has been written as part of the effort of our Commission to assure 
a faith that will be righteous and that, because it is righteous, can be shared by 
other peoples and lead to just and durable peace. 

We realize that to achieve a righteous faith calls for spiritual leadership of 
increased intensity. It is our hope that some of the thoughts here expressed will 
produce that leadership. None are too humble to achieve it. That is one of our 
objectives. Our other purpose is to assure a general level of thinking that will 
make easier the task of Christian leadership and which will make it impossible for 
evil faiths to take root among us. That calls for education. All who take part in 
it will help to shape our destiny.” 


P. M. B. 


A Time FoR GreaTNEss. By Herbert Agar. Little Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1942. Pp. 301. $2.50. 

An alarming characteristic of our age is the lack of moral conviction 
on the part of leaders of public opinion. The collapse of France was 
obviously due in the main to this lack of moral conviction. The apathy 
of the American people—prior to Pearl Harbor—concerning the impor- 
tant issues at stake in the present war was most disturbing. The slowness 
of public opinion to respond to appeals based on moral conviction has 
been disquieting. No one has been more militant, forthright and 
effective in his realization of the issues at stake than Herbert Agar. His 
book, A Time for Greatness, is a tremendous challenge to all who wish 
to help build a better world. The author sees this war as a “fight for an 
idea,” and the idea is essentially a moral and spiritual purpose, not a 
negative one merely for defense or for the restoration of an old order. 
Mr. Agar analyzes with great lucidity and objectivity the causes of the 
present conflict and the defects of politics, business and social ideals. 
His chapter on Labor Relations is as clear and stirring a diagnosis of 
this tormenting problem as has ever been made. The book on the whole 
is most instructive and inspiring.—P. M. B. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OcToGENARIAN. By L. P. Jacks. Pp. 265 and 
index. New York, Macmillan, 1942. $3.50. 

His full name is Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, though to most of his 
friends and readers he is simply “L. P. Jacks.” He was born eighty-two 
years ago in Nottingham, England. This autobiography, modestly 
called “Confessions,” begins with appreciative if whimsical portraits of 
his immediate ancestors, including certain uncles. The valiant little 
mother, Anne Steere Jacks, is a pungent personality all the way threugh 


the book. 
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Those in this country who have known Mr. Jacks, or who have read 
appreciatively his books and Hibbert’s Journal, which he has edited 
since its beginning, will be interested in the story of his struggle for an 
education and attempts to find his place in the world. He is a philoso. 
pher, a Unitarian minister, a schoolmaster, and an author and editor. 
But in each capacity he soon found his boundaries too narrow and him. 
self moving beyond them. 

An internationalist in principle, Mr. Jacks took from the start an 
unfavorable view of the League of Nations, thinking that the United 
States did well to keep out of it. Nor does he now think that political 
engineering, such as that following World War I, can mend the world. 
“Economic cooperation musi come first,” he urges. The interests of 
“the Common Man,” everywhere essentially the same, must be the basis 
of a new world order, defined no less clearly and concretely than are the 
Nazi plans. Maneuvering statecraft has had an international policy, he 
says, “which was neither international nor a policy, but a tangle of 
cross-purposes.” To represent the Common Man foreign policy must 
now be transformed into “Human Policy.” 

Whether or not one agrees with all of Mr. Jack’s conclusions, to read 
of the paths which he has traversed to reach his conclusions is a liberal 
education.—M. S. C. 


Tue Lost Peace: A PersonaL Impression. By Harold Butler, with an 
introduction by Felix Morley. New York, Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xii, 246, including index. $2.75. 

Mr. Butler is a rare example of an international civil servant, serving 
for years the best interests of the International Labor Office at Geneva, 
and free from nationalistic bias or control. His personal impressions of 
Europe are singularly intimate and objective. His knowledge of the 
psychology of the peoples of many nations is sympathetic and profound. 
His analysis of peace conditions both after the First World War and in 
the all-too-uncertain future is searching and realistic. As Mr. Morley 
says in his admirable introduction, “The author of The Lost Peace has 
scrapped the doctrines of self-determination, rights of small nations, 
protection of minorities, world safe for democracy, etc., etc. The abso- 
lute necessity at the close of this war . . . will be arrangements whereby 
overwhelming force is available to protect the convalescence of a shat- 
tered civilization against any recurrence of hostilities. The formal con- 
stitution for a new society of nations can come later. This time the 
foundations of international stability must be cemented before the re- 
finements of international organization are built on them.”—P. M. B. 


THe UNITED STATES AND THE Far East. By Stanley K. Hornbeck. Pp. 

100. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942. $1.00. 

This little book is an elaboration of a paper read by the Advisor on 
Political Relations to the State Department before the American His- 
torical Association, in December, 1940. It has an added chapter nar- 
rating the events and statements of December, 1941, when the United 
States was attacked by Japan. 
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New Books on India 


InpIAN Economics. By G. B. Jather and S. G. Beri. Pp. 655 and index. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. $3. 

INDIA AND FREEDOM. By L. S. Amery. Pp. 122. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1942. $1.25. 

Wuat Does Ganput Want? By 7. A. Raman. Pp. 113 and index. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1942. $1.25. 

InptA Topay. By W. E. Daggett, A. R. Hicks and G. R. Parkin. Pp. 
173. New York, John Day Co., 1942. $1.75. 


Each of the books listed above aims to be impartial and to give 
salient facts about the problems of India,—that great land which con- 
tains one-sixth of the world’s population. 

Indian Economics is a sixth edition in which all facts and figures 
have been brought up-to-date by authors who are in the Educational 
Service in Bombay. Chapters on currency and banking, and analyses 
of some trade treaties (including one with Japan which was under dis- 
cussion as late as 1940) furnish background material which ecomonists 
consider most valuable for future use. 

India and Freedom is a necessary book on Britain’s attitude towards 
India; it is composed of selected speeches by the Secretary of State for 
India, Mr. Amery. He strives to explain British policy and the nature 
of the freedom which the British system has aimed to build up both at 
home and around the world. 

What Does Gandhi Want? This is written by a brilliant Indian 
journalist, once a follower of Gandhi, whose present feeling for him is 
best summed up in the dedication, which reads,—“To Mahatma Gandhi. 
To you whose lofty faith and impatient purpose is now leading India, 
which is so much your debtor, to her own and the world’s jeopardy, this 
faithful collection of your words is dedicated with sorrow and affection.” 

India Today. The three Canadians who write this book have, per- 
haps, less temptation to bias than either British or Indian writers. They 
recount the story of India’s reach toward Nationalism, but withhold 
judgment. It is, say the authors, “a small and elementary book on a 
large and difficult subject.” Yet it is informed, compact and readable. 

M. S. ¢ 


THe Cripps Mission. By R. Coupland. Pp. 91. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1942. 75 cents. 


Professor Coupland of Oxford, as a member of the Cripps Mission, 
presents a brief, discriminating record of those negotiations in the spring 
of 1942 which attempted to settle the Indian question. The book dem- 
onstrates the fact that a truthful statement is not necessarily propaganda. 

Allowing for natural bias, therefore, it may be said that the account 
is in large measure impressive and convincing. The author succeeds in 
establishing the following main points: 
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1. Sir Stafford Cripps was the most liberal and trusted friend of the 
people of India who could have been chosen for the difficult mission. 

2. The British Government was absolutely committed to complete 
independence for India within the framework of the British Common. 
wealth of Nations. 

3. The strategic position of India in the war absolutely forbids the 
establishment of its independence before peace is assured. 

4. The demands and interests of the Moslems and other large mi- 
norities in India may not be sacrificed to the exigencies of the Indian 
Congress. 

5. The treaty obligations of Great Britain with the independent 
Princes of India may not honorably be abandoned. 

Considerations of this nature, so clearly and persuasively set forth 
by Professor Coupland, warrant a careful reading of this small but im. 
portant volume.—P. M. B. 


Recommended Reading on Post-War Planning 
4 


Peace by Power. By Lionel Gelber. Oxford University Press, 1942. 

The Destiny of Western Man. By W. T. Stace. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1942. 

Post-War Worlds. By P. E. Corbett. Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 

Problems of Lasting Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 

Conditions of Peace. By Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillan, 1942. 

The Atlantic Charter and Africa. From an American Standpoint. The 
Africa Bureau, New York, 1942. 

The Lost Peace. By Harold Butler. Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 

Religion and the World of Tomorrow. By Walter W. VanKirk. Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1941. 

World Order in Historical Perspective. By Hans Kohn. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 

A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace. A Symposium. Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

Plans for a Post-War World. Compiled by Julia Johnson. H. W. Wil- 
son, 1942. 

The Science of Peace. By Philip Marshall Brown. Revell, 1942. 

Federation and Freedom or Plan the Peace to Win the War. By Sir 
George Young. Oxford University Press, 1941. 

How to Win the Peace. By C. J. Hambro. Lippincott, 1942. 

Agenda for a Post-War World. By J. B. Condliffe. W. W. Norton. 
1942. 

Prepare for Peace. By Henry W. Wriston. Harpers, 1941. 

Peace Plans and American Choices. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Brookings 

Institution, 1942. 
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Doors to Latin America 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. CoLoniAL PeERIop 


COMPENDIUM AND DESCRIPTION OF THE WEsT INDIES. By Antonio Vaz- 
quez de Espinosa. Translated by Charles Upson Clark. (Washing- 
ton: The Smithsonian Institution, 1942. Pp. xii, 862. $2.50.) 
Volume 102 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections in which 

is translated in English for the first time a manuscript describing condi- 

tions in the viceroyalties of Peru and New Spain from about 1612 to 

about 1629. 

THE Discovery oF New Spain IN 1518 By JUAN DE GrijALva. A trans- 
lation of the original texts with an introduction and notes by Henry 
R. Wagner. (Berkeley: The Cortes Society, 1942. Pp. iv, 208. 
Illus. Maps.) 

A critical study of a voyage from Cuba to Yucatan and return made 
between January and October, 1518, by an expedition of four vessels 
under Grijalva. 

2. THE NaTIONAL PERIOD 


CuLTuRAL Bases OF HEMISPHERIC UNDERSTANDING. (Austin: The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1942. Pp. 94. Illus.) 

Five papers read at a conference on Latin American culture spon- 
sored by the Institute of Latin American Studies, April 14 and 15, 1942; 
published in both English and Spanish. 

COVERING THE MExicaN Front. The Battle of Europe vs. America. By 
Betty Kirk. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. Pp. 
xx, 367. Illus. $3.00.) 

A journalist’s intimate report on the Mexican Revolution in transi- 
tion and on the men and motives of the Cardenas regime; written in the 
belief that socialism is the solution to Mexico’s problem. 

Acainst ALL Opps. Pioneers of South America. By Marion Lansing. 
Illustrated by William Sharp. (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1942. Pp. xvi, 265. Illus. Maps. $2.00.) 

A biographical panorama of 400 years of South American history as 
seen in the lives of its great pioneers and heroes; with excellent pen and 
ink drawings. 

Tue Latin-AMERICAN Sonc Book. (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1942. Pp. 
128. Illus. 80 cents.) 

A variety of Latin American songs (in English and in the original 
language) with piano accompaniment; published in cooperation with 
the Music Division of the Pan American Union. 

THE Face oF SoutH America. An Aerial Tour. By John Lyon Rich. 
(New York: American Geographical Society, 1942. Pp. xviii, 299. 
Illus. Maps. $4.00.) 

A superbly illustrated panorama of South America as seen by the 
air traveler in 1939; with full text describing land and water forms, 
aspects of vegetation, and man’s works as shown in some 300 photo- 
graphs. 
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ARGENTINA. The Life Story of a Nation. By John W. White. (New 
York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 366. Illus. Maps. $3.75.) 
An attempt to interpret the history of Argentina by a newspaper man 

who has spent 25 years in Latin America; with statistical appendices, a 

brief bibliography, and a fair index. 


3. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Trans-Paciric RELATIONS OF LaTIN AMERICA. By Anita Bradley. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Pp. xii, 120. $1.00.) 
An introductory essay, with a selected bibliography, written to stimu- 

late the study of Latin American-Oriental relations from colonial days to 

the present. 

THe CariBBEAN Po.Licy OF THE UNITED StaTeEs, 1890-1920. By Wil- 
fred Hardy Callcott. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 524. $3.50.) 

The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History for 1942 analyzing 
in detail the beginnings of United States overseas policy, which was a 
preparation for the later hemisphere policy developed after the First 
World War. 

Mopern Maps. Latin America and World Relations. By Herbert Ed- 
ward Floercky. (N.P.: The Author, 1942. Pp. 64. Maps.) 
Fifty-seven maps dealing with Latin America and with other coun- 

tries of the world, with special emphasis on economic conditions. 

PRoBLEMS OF HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia, 1942. Pp. [vi], 139. $1.50.) 

A symposium of five lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Committee on International Relations on the Berkeley campus by Pro- 
fessors Condliffe, Fitzgibbon, Alexander, Woods, and Priestley. 

Latin AMERICAN ArFrairs. An Annual Survey. No. 1. Edited by Arthur 
P. Whitaker. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xi, 240. Map. $3.00.) 

A convenient summary for 1941 of important developments in all 
phases of Latin American, United States, and Canadian affairs, both 
national and especially international; with statistical tables. 
University OF Miami Hispanic AMERICAN StupiEs. Edited by Robert 

E. McNicoll and J. Riis Owre. (Coral Gables: The University of 

Miami, 1942. Pp. vi, 72.) 

Five essays by members of the faculty comprising Number Three in 
the Studies series. 

A History oF Latin America. By David R. Moore. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xvi, 942. Maps. $4.25.) 

A new edition of a 1938 text book for colleges, with considerable 
new material and partially rewritten. 

NEGROES IN BraziL. A Study of Race Contact in Bahia. By Donald 
Pierson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xxviii, 
392. Illus. Map. $4.50.) 

A scholarly, well-written, historical and statistical account of the 
a in an important Brazilian region, based upon two years of re- 
search. 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA ENDED 

The so-called extraterritoriality system whereby foreigners in China 
were not under the jurisdiction of the Chinese government but under 
that of their own consular or judicial officers, and which has existed 
for exactly a century, is about to be ended. The system began with 
the treaty of Nanking which terminated the Opium War in 1842 and 
which began treaty relations between China and western powers. Now, 
on the eve of the thirty-first anniversary of the founding of the Chinese 
republic, both the United States and the British government announce 
their willingness to renounce extraterritoriality rights as soon as new 
treaties can be negotiated. Thus begins a new era of healthy inter- 
national relations with China. 


Dr. THORNING HONORED 
The Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, whose article entitled “What? 
Another League?” appears elsewhere in this magazine, has been chosen 
by unanimous vote to succeed the late Professor P. A. Martin of Stan- 
ford University as a member of the Historical and Geographic Institute 
of Brazil. Incidentally Professor Martin was also a frequent contributor 
to WorLD AFFAIRS. 


Revicion HEtp Basis For Post-War WorLD 

Representatives of the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths, in a 
symposium in New York, lately agreed that religion must be the basis 
for any enduring peace. Dr. John Foster Dulles, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Council’s committee to study the bases of a just and durable peace, 
said America faced three choices at the war’s end. First, to continue 
to be a people without a dynamic faith or sense of mission in the 
world. Secondly, we may develop an evil faith on the pattern of 
Germany or Japan, or “we may develop a righteous faith which, be- 
cause it is righteous, can be shared by others and in which others 
may cooperate.” 


REALIstT BASE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLIcy 

The Hon. A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, speaking at a 
meeting of the Alabama Chamber of Commerce, in October, outlined 
an economic policy to follow this war. 

Speaking first of the “huge international system” which the United 
Nations have already forged, he went on to say: 

When victory comes—as come it will—this vast machinery will be the way 
by which the civilian population of most of the world gets its supplies. The 
organization will be there, and standing; it will have under its direct charge the 
resources of most of the world. 

I ask you to remember this, because we shall have the problem, when peace 
is won, of keeping and holding that peace through an extremely difficult period. 
You cannot expect order in a hungry world—and the world will be very hungry 
indeed. The machinery which has been built up to supply us during war time 
will have to be used, in large measure, to keep us supplied until the commerce of 
peace can be re-established. There will be no other way. Until new arrange- 
ments can be made to reopen the flow of trade and commerce, to start production 
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out, to repair the wrecked plans, and replace the broken machines, we shall have 
to rely for a time on the war supplies, while we are working to re-establish the 
business of peace. 

The technique of that period of transition must be planned and thought out 
soon—for this time we cannot risk the breaking of all ranks which took place 
in 1918 when Germany collapsed. . . . To do this, however, we must squarely face 
one fact, and arrange to meet it. Open trade and life-giving commerce cannot 
exist unless you have a financial system so arranged that the goods can move, 
and do; and so handled that business can be done, and is. 

Mr. Berle then referred to the existing United States Federal Re- 
serve Act, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as examples 
of methods which might be extended to the post war period. He con- 
tinued: 

I have stressed the possibility of creating a system of international finance, 
because that is likely to be the first problem which arises. It is not the only 
problem; and not at all the most dramatic and most appealing. It is one step 
which we can consider seriously, because we already know the technique. If we 
solve that question, we shall have a tool in our hands with which we may be 
able to attack other and still greater problems. . . . 

Let it never be said that cooperation is the child only of war. The first 
World War taught us that military victory depended on united action. The last 
two decades have shown us that united action is no less essential if victory is 
to mean peace. The second World War has given us a vision of limitless economic 
power achieved by cooperation. We must not, again, lightly throw away that 
power in the moment of triumph, when arms are grounded and we embark on 
the task of healing the world. 


FRIENDS ON RECONSTRUCTION 


A Friends Conference on Peace and Reconstruction early in Sep- 
tember resulted in a suggestive booklet, “Looking Toward the Post- 
War World.” It devotes space to the spiritual basis of Durable Peace, 
political organization, economic bases, relief, reconstruction and race 
relations as well as the distinctively Quaker “Testimony in war time.” 


CuHuRCH ForeEIGN RELIEF 


In the first six months of this year American churches in the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America gave to eight 
agencies, for their program of relief the sum of $525,000. The agencies 
authorized to distribute this fund are,—American Bible Society— 
Emergency Fund; American Committee for Christian Refugees; Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee; Central Bureau for the Relief of 
Evangelical Churches in Europe; Church Committee for China Relief; 
International Missionary Council—Orphaned Missions; Y. M. C. A. 
War Prisoners’ Aid; Y. W. C. A. World Emergency Fund. 

Post-War AGENDA 

The problems which lie between this country and “the new world 
for which we fight” are outlined in a pamphlet, “Post-War Agenda,” 
released lately by the National Resources Planning Board. 

With the major objectives of the post-war program defined as 
“full employment, security and building America,” the board lists 
lines of action to be explored and poses a series of questions to which 
answers must be sought. 
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have 


7 The board will endeavor to keep current records of the work going 
out forward under each heading and provide information to agencies 
lace working on related parts of the agenda.” 
om DemocraTic GERMANS SPEAK 
ove, The Association of Free Germans is a group of Germans in this 
country composed of all democratic political parties, properly incorpo- 
Re- rated and registered with the State of New York and the Department 
ales of State. It aims to cooperate in the prosecution of the war against 
on- Naziism. In a signed statement recently issued by the group it says. 
among other things, that it wishes to have a second German republic 
-_ established in which youth shall be educated “to appreciate cultural 
ynly values, shall learn to believe in right rather than might, in tolerance 
step rather than in persecution, in respect for the sanctity of human life. 
we in the binding force of a pledged word, in the conscientious observa- 
be tion of agreements and treaties.” 
frst Britain Hanps Over An IsLAND TO VcwEZUELA 
last The tiny Isla de Patos, strategically located in the Gulf of Paria, 
+ is between Trinidad and Venezuela has been transferred by Great Britain 
mic to Venezuelan control. Venezuela had already been granted the right 
hat to exploit the petroleum in the vicinity. 
on British CounciL oF CHURCHES 
In late September a British Council of Churches was formed. In- 
corporated in the council are three interdenominational bodies, the 
4 Council on Christian Faith and the Common Life, the Commission 
st. for International Friendship and Social Responsibility and the British 
=, section of the World Conference on Faith and Order. 
™ Tue “LitrLe Man” 
Captain Balfour, British Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Air 
said lately that “Self-appointed planners of the post-war world seem 
he to forget human material such as inconspicuous, black-coated and pro- 
cht fessional men—human material which likes to direct itself. Surely,” he 
les said, “we could forge a system which gave play to individual enterprise 
- and not be inconsistent with an order of society which allowed no 
ri- extremes of poverty or riches at either end of the scale. Surely disci- 
of pline and orderliness need not imply bureaucracy and official snooping 
? into every one’s work, recreation, home, and occupation.” 


REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR Post-WaAR PLANS 


Due to increasing demands for information on post-war planning 

and reconstruction problems in this country and abroad, the Woodrow 

Id Wilson Memorial Library, 8 West 40th St., New York City, announces 
5 the establishment of its reference center on all phases of post-war plan- 
ning. Already some nine hundred books and pamphlets on post-war 


as problems have been assembled and catalogued. 
ts 
h CONTROL OF REBUILDING IN BRITAIN 


The reconstruction of bombed areas and better housing in other 
areas should begin with immediate plans by the state to that end, says 
Mr. George Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
and Planning. “The rebuilding must be,” he says, “a national aim 
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above party. The people must be inspired with the conviction that a 
generation devoted to the rebuilding of Britain must make up for the 
failure of the previous generation whose efforts were thwarted by two 
world wars.” 
DIsTRIBUTION OF TEA 

The entire exportable tea crops of India, Ceylon and East Africa 
will be bought up by the British Food Ministry for distribution among 
the United Nations and neutral countries. This was recommended by 
the tea committee of the Combined Food Boards, on which sit repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the Dominions, the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

LaTIN AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 

“The Literature of Latin America” translated into English is the 
title of a book lately compiled by the Pan American Union. It con- 
tains representative prose and poetry from all the Latin-American re- 
publics. The book is made up of twenty-three prose articles and twenty- 
five poems by outstanding men and women of the countries to the south 
of us. 

New Air Routes IN THE AMERICAS 

The Pan American Airways System has inaugurated new, fast air- 
plane services across the Caribbean to the South American west coast 
and faster schedules through Mexico and the Central American re- 
publics. At the same time service is increased to Puerto Rico, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 


LaTIN AMERICAN JouRNALIsTs Visit Unitep STATES 
Prominent newspaper publishers, editors, and writers from nineteen 
American republics are coming to this country as guests of the National 
Press Club. They will tour the country in groups of ten to fifteen, 
visiting various war industries but also newspaper plants, universities, 
radio stations, medical and engineering centers. Last year a group of 
newspaper men from Chile made a similar tour of the United States. 


Unirtiep LAW FOR THE AMERICAS 

The American Bar Association at a recent meeting adopted a reso- 
lution designed to unite the lawyers of the Americas in a cooperative 
effort to simplify and unify the civil and commercial laws of the Ameri- 
can Republics. In pursuance of a similar end the Inter-American Juri- 
dical Committee has submitted to an Executive committee of the Pan 
American Union some Preliminary Recommendations on Post War 
Problems. This report is circulated to the American Republics by the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. While originating in America. 
the report could in most respects be applied universally. 


HERALD-TRIBUNE ForuM 

The New York Herald-Tribune held its eleventh Forum on Current 
Problems in New York City November 16-17. The theme of most of 
the addresses given was post-war peace. Speakers included Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State who said that an essential now is 
the reaching of agreements between the United Nations, before the 
armistice is signed, upon international adjustments to fulfill the pro- 
visions of the Atlantic Charter. Freedom from fear, he said: 
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demands some form of organized international political cooperation, to 
make the rules of international living and to change them as the years go by, 
and some sort of international court to adjudicate disputes. With effective insti- 
tutions of that character to insure equity and justice, and the continued will to 
make them work, the peoples of the world should at length be able to live out 
their lives in peace. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard said: 

It is quite clear that this work of feeding the reoccupied countries is a respon- 
sibility of the entire group of United Nations, although in the beginning the bulk 
of the burden may well fall upon us. 

Among other speakers were Ambassador William H. Standley tell- 
ing of Russia’s war effort. Stimulating messages were read from Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, Queen Wilhelmina of Holland and others. 


A radio address by President Roosevelt closed the final meeting. 


Movies FoR CHINESE ARMIES 
“China’s armies need movie equipment as badly as they need guns 
and quinine.” The director of the new gigantic educational program 
for the Chinese Army wants this fact impressed upon China’s friends. 
The new program is intended to serve 500 divisions, and the motion 
picture equipment will cost U. S. $500,000. 


INDIAN AND CHINESE STUDENTS 

The Indian Government has invited the Chinese Ministry of Edu- 
cation to select ten Chinese college graduates to be sent to India on 
scholarships provided by the Indian Government. The Minister of 
Education has accepted the invitation and extended a reciprocal one 
to Indian students. 

FOUNDATION ON Far East 

The Mayling Soong Foundation was established last June at Welles- 
ley College to mark the 25th anniversary of the graduation of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek from Wellesley. Its purpose is “to strengthen the 
courses in various departments which concern the Far East and to 
bring to the campus distinguished speakers, books, artists, exhibits to 
interpret China and the other nations of the East to American college 
students.” 

CZECHOSLOVAK PLANS 

The Czechoslovak Ministry of Economic Recovery, first ministry 
of its kind to be set up by one of the governments-in-exile, has made 
public a detailed plan for post-war rehabilitation in Czechoslovakia. 
The ministry’s program envisions the improvement of economic condi- 
tions at the end of six months after its inauguration. 


REPLENISHING LIBRARIES DESTROYED BY WAR 

The Institute of International Education has been requested by 
the American University Union in London to cooperate with the 
British Association, which is undertaking postwar arrangements, by 
starting a collection of text and reference books in this country for 
shipment efter the war to Continental university libraries crippled by 
enemy action. Although no shipments will be made until a survey of 
the needs of various institutions has been undertaken after the war, 
the suggestion is made now in order that large university libraries 
receiving duplicates of important books may set them aside for this 


purpose. 
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SUBSTITUTES FROM PEAT AND FIsH 

Peat and fish may prove to be Norway’s most valuable raw mate. 
rials in the search for ersatz products which are necessary to over 
come the widespread shortages caused by the plundering of the Ger. 
mans. The latest report to reach this country is that an expert peat 
producer in Sarpsborg claims that he can manufacture from peat a 
substitute leather, which is of good appearance and is strong enough 
for use in shoes, and he hopes to manufacture large quantities. This is 
not the first use that has been found for peat. Ground peat has been 
used extensively in bread—with other substitute materials such as 
cabbage roots and cellulose and meal. Producer gas has been extracted 
from peat and also a special kind of wood for powering fishing boats, 
cars and trucks; even buildings have been erected of material ex 
tracted from peat. Fish meal has taken the part of meat in sausages, 
and fish products have even been turned into a type of flour, which, 
together with potato flour, is used for bread. But the most remarkable 
use to which fish has been put is the manufacture of wool. It is actually 
made out of fish scraps and cod’s roe, and the Nazis are planning to 
build a factory in Norway for the production of this fish wool. 


To Rute Occupiep AREAS 

A school of Military Government, created by the War Department 
is now in operation in the University of Virginia. It is a four-months 
course of intensive work. Its object is to train officers capable of 
solving the staggering problems which will confront the United Na 
tions on the expected collapse of the Axis. Military forces, it is assumed 
will have to function during an interval until stable conditions can be 
established for the conquered peoples. 


Step TowarD ARAB UNITY 

The last gap of 90 miles of railroad between Haifa and Beirut was 
opened early in September thus completing the road from Calais to 
Cairo. This represents the fulfillment of the cherished dream of Arab 
nationalists which dates back many years. Arab patriots felt that with 
physical communications established between the countries with large 
Arab populations it would be easier to promote a political union which 
had been their most ardent aspiration since 1908. To Palestinians and 
Lebanese, Syrians and borderline Turks, the new railroad, though it 
will not be used for civilian travel until after the war, is a major de- 
velopment. Whether it will help to realize the plans of the nationalists 
for Arab unity, only time can tell. 


FEDERAL WoRLD GOVERNMENT? 

The George Washington University’s tenth annual conference for 
senior high school students, scheduled for December 11th and 12th, 
has for its topic, “Should a Federal World Government be established?” 
On Friday morning, December 11th a debate will be conducted on 
the topic by two experts. Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, President of the 
American Peace Society, will speak on the negative side and Dr. Esther 
Brunauer, a Director of the American Peace Society, on the affirmative 
side of the question. Small discussion groups will meet under com- 
petent leadership in the afternoon and evening, and resolutions formu- 
lated to be presented to the conference on Saturday. 
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